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PTERS . '| Marie burst upon their enraptured vision. — 
In the Early History of Michigan. 1 Here,where the handiwork of Deity was strik- 
BY MRS. E. M. SHELDON. || ingly manifest, where the evergreens of the 


| unbroken forest was contrasted with the 
,| Showy beauty of the foam-crested waters, the 
tered according t t of C , in the y f iw y VOY as 
Mord. 165% by Mrs. Biecta BM. Sheldon, in ive Clerk's || WeUY Voyageurs, found a settlement of two 
Office of the District Court of the District of Michigan. || thousand of nature’s own children—the hoa- 
; E ; || pitable Chippeways. — 
Before the settlement of Detroit, which took \| P The chi : eed sh 1 
place in 1701, Saut Ste Marie and Michili- | e chiefs of the tribe gave to the travel- 


mackinac had become comparatively well I ae eee eles . oo ae ote 
known as trading posts and Missionary sta- ||“ We'come you as Srothers, and prolit by 


tions. The first exploration of that most in- 1 yourwerts,. was Gel aomenpe when Gs 


tere@fing portion of the Northwest, was made i 7 of the long, wearisome journey was ex- 
in 1632, by Father Sagard, a Jesuit,who reach- | | —— 
ed Lake Huron by the way of Grand River, (C, || A few days observation convinced the mis- 
W.) The objects to be attained by this explora- | sionaries that the great abundance of white 
tion, were to facilitate and monopolize the fur i| fish in the rapids, and the facilities for catch- 
trade, and at the same time, to convert the |! ing them at that point, was the peculiar attrac- 
Aborigines to the Catholic faith. To what, | tionwhich made the Saut the abiding place of 
extent, or with what degree of success, Father || 8° large a number of the roving Aborigines. 
Sagard pursued his explorations is not known, | The Chippeways informed the Missionaries 
and we learn nothing further concerning him. |; that beyond the foaming rapids, and the clear 
In September, 1641, Charles Raymbault | placid Ste Marie’s river above, was a lake call- 
and Isaac Jogues, two other Jesuit Mission- ,| ed by them Kitchi Gummi (Big Lake) larzer 
aries, who had established a mission at the || than gither Lake Huron, or Lake Michigan, 
head of Pontanguishene Bay, which was, at || then called Lac des Illinois. Beyond the 
that time the western terminus of the travel- || western limits of Kitchi Gummi the country 
ed route between Montreal and Lake Muron, |; was said to be destitute of, trees, while count- 
by the way of the Ottawa river and Lake Si- | less herds of deer and buffalo roamed over the 
moe—embarked in a frail birch canoe, and || vast.prairies. But that favored portion of 
pursued their course towards the northwest, | the earth was inhabited by the Sioux, a war- 
throuzh the Georgian Bay. and amoug the! like band, between whom and the Chippeways 
countless islands of the Ste Marie s river. | had long existed a deadly hatred. Thus 
After a voyage of seventeen days amid ‘i were those choice hunting grounds to the 
scenery of unequalled beauty, the Saut Ste lj poor Chippewas, like raradise to our first 


( Continued.) 
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parents, protected from intrusion by the weap- 
ons of destruction. 

Late in the autumn of the same year, the 
missionaries returned to Pentanguishene, in- 
tending to revisit the Saut_eatly the following 
Spring. But the devoted Raymbault was al- 
ready the victim of that insidious disease,con 
sumption, probably induced by the exposures 
and privations he had suffered ; and the fol- 
Jowing year Father Jogues returned with him 
to Quebec, where he died in October 1642. 


After the death of Raymbault, Father Jo- 


! woods, and wasnever heard of afterwards.— 
| e 
| The presentiment that he should never return 


|| to Quebec, often expressed in letters to his 


| friends, was thus verified August 20th, 1661. 
Undaunted by the melancholy fate of hig 
| predecessors, enthusiastically resolved to grat- 
ify his love of adventure, and, at the same 
| time benefit his fellow men, devotedly attach- 
| ed to the Order of Jesuits. and not willing 
| that any of their plans should fail to accom- 
| plish the whole object for which they were 
designed, Claude Allouez embarked at Three 





Rivers on the 8th of August, 1666, in compa- 
| ny with four hundred Indians, who had been 
| to Quebec for the purposes of trade, and were 


gues attempted to return to the Saut, but in 
ascending the St. Lawrence, he was captured 
by a marauding band of Mohawk Indians.— | 
The Huron Indians who were with him were |} ?°W returning home. They reached the Saut 
burned at the stake, and the Missionary him- || im the early part of September, and Father 
self was subjected to the most ignominious | Alloucz immediately proceeded to Lake Su- 
treatment ; but he was finally ransomed by || Perior, “which,” said he, “shall henceforth bear 
the Dutch in the vicinity of Albany. He re- || the name of M. de Tracy, in t: ken of the ob- 
turned to France, and -subsequently revisited || ligations the people of this region owe ” 
the scenes of his labors in the new world, him.” Accordingly, the first map of Lake Su- 

| 

| 








On the 28th of August, 1660, Rene Mes- perior, drawn in 1668, and published ing1672, 
nard, another Jesuit missionary left Quebec, || append to be the week of ABoeen ane Mar- 
resolved, if possible, to make greater progress {| pues, has the name of Lac T'racy ow Su 
than his predecessors, in the exploration of | P¢¢™” 
these northern regions. Hetook with him only | “The savages,’ remarks Allouez, “respect 
a scanty supply of the necessaries of life, “for || this lake as a divinity, and offer sacrifices to it 
I trust,” said he, “in that Providence which || because of its size, for ‘it is two huudred 
feeds thelittle birds of the air, and clothes the || leagues long, and eighty broad ; and, also in 
wild flowers of the desert.” ‘| consequence of its furnishing them with fish, 
Soon after his arrival at the Saut he pro- ! upon which all of the natives live, when hunt- 
ceeded to coast along the Southern shore of |, ing is scarce in these quarters. 

Kitchi Gummi (Big Lake) in a canoe. “On |!s That the discovery of copper in those re- 
the 15th of October, he reached the head of || gions is not a recent event, is evident from the 
Keweenaw Bay, which he named Ste. Theresa, |! following description of Allouez. He says: 

=the day of his arrival being the anniversary | “It frequently happens that pieces of cop- 
ofthat patron saint. ” |, per are found, weighing from ten to twenty 

Here, in the wilderness, far removed from || pounds. I have seen several such pieces in 
the comforts of civilized life, did the old man, the hands of the savages ; and since they are 
(for he was past the meridian of life,) spend |; very superstitious, they esteem them as divini- 
the long, dreary winter, with no other com- '' ties, or as presents given to them to promote 
panionship than the untutored red men. : their happiness, by the gods who dwell be- 

In the Spring, accompanied only by a sin- , Hath the water. For this reason they pre- 
gle Indian, he started for Chaquamegon Bay, || 8°*V¢ these sre, of — wrapped +? with 
near the head of the Lake. Their route lay || their most precious artic'es. Ini some families 


through Portage lake,and while the Indian was | they have been kept for more than fifty years; 


engaged in carrying the canoe across the Por- | in others, they have descended from time ous 


tage, Father Mesnard wandered into the \ of mind—being cherished as domestic gods.” 
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“For some time there was seen near the | Allouez also extended his mission among 
shore a large rock of copper, with its top ris- || the Nipissisiniens, on the north shore of the 


ing above the water,which gave opportunities 
to those passing by, to cut pieces from it; but | 
when I passed that vicinity it had disappear- | 
ed. I believe that the gales, which are fre- 
quent,like those of the sea, had covered it with 
sand. One savage tried to persuade me that 
it was a divinity, who had disappeared ; but 
for what cause, they were unwilling to tell. 

At the Bay called by Father Mesnard, Ste 
Theresa,Father Allouez found “two Christian 
women,witnesses of Mesnard’s labors, who had | 
preserved their faith,and sparkled like two stars | 
in the midst of the darkness of infidelity. Hav | 
ing refreshed their memories with our myster- | 
ies, we proceeded on. After having travelled | 
one hundred and eighty leagues along the bor- | 
der of the lake, on the southern side,where the | 
Lord hath often tried our patience by means | 
of gales, famine and fatigue, both day and | 
night, we landed on the first of October at | 
Chaquamegon.” | 

Chaquamegon is the old La Pointe of the | 
voyagers. Allouez describes it as “a beauti- | 
ful bay, on whose margin dwelt numerous sav~"| 
ages, their warriors amounting to eight hun- | 
dred. There the self-denying Missionary | 
dwelt two years. He erected a Chapel and | 
zealously prosecuted the work of winning con- | 
verts to his own faith, | 

When he first arrived, he lzarned the Chip- | 
pewas were about making a warlike expedi- | 
tion against the Sioux, but being permitted to | 
advise, he had the satisfaction of diverting 
them from the bloody enterprize. 

The fame of Allouez extended to all the | 
surrounding tribes, who gathered around to | 
satisfy that curiosity which seems to be an | 
inherent quality in every human breast; no | 
doubt they also had a desire to be benefited by | 
his instructions. | 

During the period of his sojourn, he visited 





Fond du Lac, where he met a number of | 
| 


Sioux, who informed him that there was a | 
vast country to the west, spread out in beau- | 
tiful prairies,. over which roamed immense | 
herds of buffalo ; they also told him of aj} 
great river called Messepi (Mississippi) along | 
whose bank dwelt the beaver. 





Lake. 

Becoming more and more deeply interested 
in the spiritual necessities of the Indians he 
returned to Quebec in the fall of 1667, to pro- 
cure aidin establishing missions in the north 
west, and so successful was he in his appeals, 
that the object of the long journey was speed- 


|| ily aocomplished, and two days after his arri- 


val, found him again on his way back to the 
wilderness. 

The following year, 1668, Ciaude Dablon 
and James Marquette, proceeded to Saut Ste 
Marie, and established a permanent Mission. 
From this period, therefore, Saut Ste Marie 
dates its actual settlement, being,according to 
Bancroft, the oldest in the State of Michigan. 

The following year, 1669 Marquette suc- 
ceeded Allouez at Chaguamagon, or La 
Pointe, and the latter established himself at 
Green Bay. 

“In May, 1671” says Foster and Whitney's 
report of the Lake Superior region, “a grand 
council assembled at Saut Ste Maire. The 
chiefs from fourteen of the tribes of the North 
west, and the soldiers of France sat in council 
together. M. Fallon, then governor general 
of New France, had sent there Monsieur de 
St. Lusson to take possession in the name of 
his majesty. of all the lands lying between the 
east and west, and from Montreal to the South, 
as far as it could be done. When the tribes 
were assembled, the ambassador selected a 
hill above the village, planted the standard of 
the cross, and raised the arms of the King.— 
The cross was first blessed with all the cere- 
monies of the Church by the superior of the 
missions ; and while it was being raised, the 
Verilla was chanted by the assembled 
Frenchmen, to the great delight of the sav- 
ages. The shicld of France was suspended 
from a cedar post above the cross while they 
chanted the Eruadiat, and prayers were of- 
fered for th» sacred person of his majesty. St. 
Lusson formally took possession of the lands; 
after which guns were discharged, and other 
manifestations of joy exhibited. 

“Father Allouez was present, mindful of the 
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interests of his divine, as welll as ae mas- 
ter. He pronounced the following panegyric 
on the King, which is worthy of being pre- 
served: 

“+ Tt is amost important affair which calls us 
together. Cast your eyes on that Cross,which 
is so high above your heads. "I'is there where 
the Son of God was willing to be attached 
and to die, in order to satisfy His eternal fath- |, 
er for your sins. He is the master of our 
lives, and also of heaven, and earth, and hell.- 
It is He of whom I have so often spoken, and 
whose name and word I have borne into these 
distant lands. But, at the same time, look 
upon that other column, to which are attach- 
ed the arms of that great chiefof France || 
whom we call King. He lives beyond the |; 
sea. He is the chief of chiefs, and has not 
his like in the world. All the chiefs of whom 
you have heard, are but children compared 
with him. He is like a great tree, while they 
are mere shrubs which we tread upov. You 
know Onnontio, (governor general) the re- 
nowned chief of Quebec. You know that he 
is the terror of the Iroquois, and that his 
name is sufficient to make them tremble, since 
he has desolated their lands, and carried fire 
among their settlements. There are beyond 
the sea ten thousand Onnontios like him, who 
are but warriors of that great chief, our King 
of whom I speak. When he says, “I go to 
war,” everybody obeys, and these ten thousand 
chiefs raise bands of warriors both for land 
and the sea. Some embark in ships, like those 
you have seen in Quebec. Your canoe will 
hold but four or five men—twelve to the ut- 
most. Our vessels carry four and five hun- 
dred, and even a thousand. Another portion 
goto war on land, but in such numbers that, 
when arranged in double ranks, they would 
reach to the Mississaquenk, which is twenty 
leagues frum here. When he attacks, he is 
more fearful than thunder. ‘The earth trem- 
bles, and the air and sea are on fire from the 
discharges of his cannon. He has been seen 
in the midst of his squadron covered with the 
blood ofhis enemies; so many of whom has 
he put to the sword that he does not number 
their scalps,but merely the rivers of blood 
which a has caused to flow He carries such 





| a number of maubes with him that he does 
| not value them, but lets them go when they 
| please, to show that he does not fear them.— 
| Nobody dare make war on him. All nations 
beyond the sea have sued for peace with great 
| submission. They come from every quarter 
| of the globe to listen to him and to admire 
him. It is he wno decides upon the affairs of 
| the world. What shall I say of his riches?— 
| You think yourselves rich, when you have ten 
| or twelve sacks of corn, and hatchets, and ket- 
 tles, and other things of the kind. He has 
| more cities than you have men, which are 
| scattered over a space of more than five hun- 
' dred leagues. In each city there are hatchets 
| enough to cut all your wood, kettles enough 
| to cook all your caribou, and sugar enough to 
| fill all your wigwams. His house extends far. 
| ther than from here to the Saut, is higher than 
the tallest oi your trees, and contains more 
people than the largest of your settlements ev- 


er contained.’ 
“The sams year Marquette removed to St. 


Ignace, north of Mackinac. Here he built a 
chapel and gathered about him the wandering 
Hurons. Marquette and Dablon made numer 
ous excursions to the tribes which dwelt in 
the territory now embraced in northern Illi- 
nois and eastern Wisconsin. Maryuette, like 
Allouez, had heard marvelleus accounts of the 
region beyond the Great Lake, and longed to 
explore it; but it was not until the year 1673 
that he was enabled to carry his project into 
execution. His route lay up the Fox river, 
through Lake Winnebago, and thence down 
the Wisconsin into the Mississippi. In this 
expedition he was accompanied by Joylet, a 
courtier of France. They descended the 
mighty current as far as the Arkansas, and 
then turned back. They represenied that they 
were hospitably entertained by the Illinois, 
who dwelt uponits banks,while by other tribes 
they were repulsed. 

“ This relation of the voyage of Marquette 
was not published until some time after his 
death, and by some it is regarded as fabulous; 
but Bancroft is disposed to adopt it as worthy 
of entire credence. 


“Late in the season, the voyageurs reached 
Chicago Joylet hastened to Quebec to an 
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nounce the results of their discoveries, while | they lived. Their efforts to win the tribes of 
Marquette remained to plant the standard of |, the N orthwest to the standard of the cross, 
the cross among the Miamies. | prosecuted with great zeal, and under circum- 
“The manner of his death is thus narrated || stances of privation and suffering, may be re- 
by Bancroft: ‘In sailing from Chicago to || garded as abortive. 
Mackinac during the following spring, he en-|; “There is something impressive in the rites 
tered a little river in Michigan. Erecting an || of the Catholic church—something in its mys- 
altar he said mass ofter the rites of the Cath- || teries calculated to overawe the wild men of 
olic Church ; then begging the men who con- || the woods. So long as the missionary was 
ducted his canoe to leave him alone for half || in their midst and superintended their labors, 


an hour, they yielded to his guidance and adopted his 
‘In the dark’ling wood, , recommendations, so far at least as condueed 
Amid the cool and silence, he knelt down, to their comfort ; but when he withdrew, 


And offered to the Mightiest solemn thanks, ean ‘ . . 
‘And supplication.’ | | with equal facility they glided into their form- 


“« At the end of half an hour they went to | er habits. The superstructure raised with so 
seek him, and he was no more. ‘The good |; much care fell to the ground the moment the 
Missionary, discoverer of a world, had fallen || sustaining hand was withdrawn. The effect 
asleep on the margin of a stream that bears || of the contact of the two races has been to 
his name. Near the mouth, the voyageurs | | afford the Indian additional incentives to vice, 


dug his grave in the sand.’ This event hap- | | while his intellectual and moral elevation has 





pened May 18th, 1675. | been little advanced ; and at this day, it can- 
“Allouez died soon after, in the midst of || not be said that he stands higher in the scale 
his labors among the Miamies. | of civilization than when first known by the 


“The Jesuits had a map of this region as | white man.” 
early as 1669, which was published in 1672. | 
We suspect that it is the work of Allouez and | The New Pleasure. 
Marquette, bu®it bears no name. Dablon |, or 46 snueee. 
thus speaks of it: ‘It was got up by two || 
Fathers, very intelligent and observing, who | The whole pleasure of Mr. Bolton’s life had 
did not wish to incorporate any thing ex-;, been the accumulation of property ; with an 
cept what they had seen with their own eyes. {| end to his own gratification. To part with a 
That is the reason why they have only insert- || dollar, was, therefore, ever felt as the giving 
ed the upper part of Lakes Huron and Illinois, || up of a prospective good; and it acted as the 
although they have coasted much on both.” || abridgement of present happiness. Appeals 

“When it is considered that these mev were || to Mr. Bolton’s benevolence had never been 
not engineers, and that to note the geograph- || very successful; and in giving, he had not ex- 
ical features of the country formed no part of |) perienced the blessing which belongs of right 
their requirements, this map may, for that age, ; to good deeds. ‘The absolute selfishness of 
be regarded as a remarkable production, al- || his feelings, wronged him of what was justly 
though points occasionally are laid down || his due. 
half a degree from their true position. The || Thus passed the life of Mr. Bolton. Dol- 
whole coast, sixteen hundred miles in extent, | lar was added to dollar, house to house, and 
|| field to field. ‘ Yet he was never satisfied with 
Caribou, a low island in the midst of the!) gaining; for the litile he had, looked so small 
lake, and not visible except within a few || compared with the wealth of the world, after 
leagues, did not escape their observation. | the whole of which his heart really panted, as 

“Allouez, Marquette, and Jogues were re- | to appear at times actually insignificant — 
markable men; and, had their lots been cast Thus, as he grew older, he set a higher value 
in a different sphere, they would have left a || upon what he had, as the means of gaining 
more durable impress upon the age in which |! more ; and in his parting with money, did so 











as well as the islands, were explored. Even 
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at the expense of daily increasing reluctance. 

In the beginning of life, Mr. Bolton possess- 
eda few generous feelings, the remains of ear- 
ly and innocent states stored up in childhood. 
His mother, a true woman, perceiving the 
strong selfish and accumulative bent of his 
character, had sought in every possible way 
to implant in his mind feelings of regard and 
benevolence for others. One mode of doing 
this, had been to introduce him into scenes 
that appealed to his sympathies. 
took him with her to see poor or sick persons, 
and so interested him in them, as to create a 
desire in his mind to afford relief. So soon as 
she perceived this desire awakened, she devis- 
ed some mode of :bringing it into activity, so 
that he might feel the delights which spring 
from the consciousness of having done good to 
another. 

But so strong was his hereditary love of self 
that she ever found difficulty in inducing him 
to sacrifice what he already considered his 
own, in the effort to procure blessings for oth- 
ers, no matter how greatly they stood in need. 
If urged to spend a sixpence of his own for 
such a purpose, he would generally reply, 

“ But you have a great many more sixpen- 
ces than I have, mother; why don’t you spend 
them ?” 

To this Mrs. Bolton would answer as ap- 
propriately as possible, but she found but 
poor success in her efforts, which were never 
relaxed. 

In early manhood, as Mr. Bolton began to 
come in actual contact with the world, the re- 
mains ofearly states of innocence and sympa- 
thy with others, came back, as we have inti- 
mated, upon him, and he acted in mgny in- 
stances, with a generous disregard of self— 
But as he bent his mind, more and more ear- 
nestly to the accumulation-of money, these 
feelings had jess and less influence over him. 
And, as dollar after dollar was added to his 
store, his interest in the affairs of others grew 
less and less active. Early friendships were 
gradually forgotten,and the natural desire to see 
early friends prosperous like himself, gradual- 
ly died out. “Every man for himself,” be- 
came the leading principle of life ; and he 
acted upon it on all occasions. In taking a 


She often | 


| pew in church, and regularly attending wor- 
|| ship every Sabbath he was governed by the 
| idea that it, was respectable to do so, and gave 
| a@ man standing in society, that reacted upon 
| his worldly interests. In putting his name to 
| a subscription paper, a thing not always to be 
| avoided, even by him, a business view of the 
| matter was invariably taken, and the satisfac- 
, tion of mind experienced on the occasion arose 
|| from a reflection that the act would benefit 
|| himin the long run. As tothe minor chari- 
| ties, inthe doing of which the left hand had 
no acquaintance with the deeds of the right, 
| Mr. Bolton never indulged in them. If the 
| left hand had known the doings of the right 
hand, in matters of this kind, said hand would 
not have been much wiser for the knowledge. 

Thus life went on ; and Mr. Bolton was ev- 
er busy in his golden harvest ; so busy that 
he had no time for anything else, not even to 
enjoy what he possessed. At last he was six- 
ty years old, and his wealth extended to many 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. But he 
was further from being satisfied than ever,and 
less happy than at any former period of his 
life. 

One cause arose from the fact that,as a rich 
man, he was constantly annoyed with appli- 
cations to do a rich man’s part in the charities 
of the day. And to these applications it was 
impossible always to turn a deafear. Give,he 
must, sometimes, and giving always left a pain 
behind, because the gift came not from a spir- 
| it of benevolence. ‘There were other and va- 
rious causes of unhappiness, all of which com- 
bining, made Mr. Bolton, as old age came 
stealing upon him, about as miserable as man 
could well be. Money, in his eyes the great- 
est good, had not brought the peace of mind 
to which he had looked forward, and the days 
came and went,witheut asmile. His children 
| had grown up and gone into the world, and 
| were, as he had been at their ages, so all-ab- 
| sorbed by the love of gain, as to have little 
| love to spare for anything else. 

' About this time,Mr. Bolton,having made one 
or two losing operations, determined to retire 
from business, invest all his money in in real 
| estate and other securities, and let the man- 
‘ agement of these investments constitute his fu- 
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ture employment. In this new occupation he 
found so little to do, in comparison with his 
former busy life, that the change proved ad- 


verse, so far as his repose of mind was con- | 


cerned. 


It happened about this time, that Mr. Bol- 
ton had occasion to go some twenty miles into 
the country. On returning honte, and when 
within a few miles of the city, his carriage 
was overset, and he had the misfortune to 
fracture a limb. This occurred near a pleas- 
ant little farm house, that stood a few hundred 
yards from the road ; the owner of which,see- 
ing the accident,ran to the overturned carriage 
and assisted to extricate the injured man.— 
Seeing how badly he was hurt, he had him re- 
moved to his house, and then taking a horse, 
rode off two miles for a physician. In the 
meantime, the driver of Mr. Bolton’s carriage 
was dispatched to the city for some of his fam- 
i:y and his own physician. The country doc- 
tor and the one from the city, arrived about 


the same time. On making a careful examin- || 


ation as to the nature of Mr. Bolton’s injuries, 
it was found that his right leg above the knee 
was breken, and that one of his ancles was dis- 
located. He was suffering much pain and 
was much exhausted. As quickly as it could 
be done the bone was set, and dislocation re- 
duced. By this time it was nightfall, and too 
late to think seriously of returning to the city 
before morning. The moment Mr. Gray, the 
farmer, saw the thoughts of the injured man 


and his friends directed to the city,he prompt- | 
ly invited them to remain all night, and as || 


much longer as the nature of Mr. Bolton's in- 
juries might require. This invitation was 
thankfully accepted. 

During the night, Mr. Bolton suffered a 
great deal of pain, and in the morning when 
the physicians arrived, it was found that his 


| jured man disturbed, until it would be perfect- 
|| ly safe to do so. Both tendered the hospital. 
'| ities of their humble home with so much sine 
cerity, that Mr. Bolton felt that he could ac- 


| cept of them with perfect freedom. 


‘| It wasa whole month ere the old gentleman 
|| was inacondition to bear the journey to 
'| town ; and not once, in the whole of that 
| time, had Mr. and Mrs. Gray seemed weary of 
_ his presence, nor once relaxed in their efforts 
| tomake him comfortable. As Mr. Bolton 
'was about leaving, he tendered the farmer, 
| with many expressions of gratitude for the 
| kindness he had received, a hundred dollar 
bill, as some small compensation for the trou- 
ble and expense he had occasioned him and 
| his family. But Mr. Gray declined the offer, 
| saying, as he did so, 
| “T have only done what common humanity 
| required, Mr. Bolton ; and were I to receive 
money, all the pleasure I now experience 
| would be gone.” 
| It was in vain that Mr. Bolton urged the 
| farmer’s acc ptance of some renumeration.< 
Mr. Gray was firm in declining to the last. 
| All-that could be done,was to send Mrs. Gray 
a handsome present from the city ; but this 
| did not entirely relieve the mind of Mr. Bolton 
| from the sense of obligation under which the 


' disinterested kindness of the farmer had laid 
|| him; and thoughts of this tended to soften 


| his feelings, and to awaken in a small measure 
| the human sympathies which had so long 
slumbered in his boson. 

Several months passed before Mr. Bolton 
| was able ‘to go out, and then he resumed his 
|-old employment of looking after rents, and 
lseeking for new and safe investments that 
promised some better returns than he was yet 


| receiving. 





| One day a broker. who was in the habit 


injured limb was much inflamed. Ofcourse,a || of doing business for Mr. Bolton, said to 


removal to the city was out of the question — 


The doctors declared that the attempt would || 


be at the risk of his life. Farmer Gray said 
that such a thing must not be thought of until 
the patient was fully able to perform the jour- 


ney; and the farmer's wife as earnestly remon- 


strated against any attempt at having the in- 


| him, 
“Tf you want to buy a small, well cultivat- 


| ed farm at about half what it is worth, I think 
| 1 know where you can get one.” 


|} “Do you?” 
\ “Yes. Three years ago it was bought for 
{ 

{ 


three thousand dollars, and seven hundred 
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paid down in cash. Only eight hundred dol- | 
lars have since been paid on it ; and as the | 
time for which the mortgage was to remain 
had expired, a foreclosure is about to take 
place. By a little management, I am satisfied 
that I can get you the farm for the balance 
due on the mortgage.” 

“That is fifteen hundred dollars?” 

“Yes.” 

“Ts the farm worth that? 
good investment?” 

“It is in the highest state of cultivation.— 
The owner has spent too much money upon 
it. This, with the loss of his entire crop of 
wheat, rye, corn, oats and hay, last year, has 
crippled him, and made it impossible to pay 
off the mortgage.” 

“ How came he to meet with this loss?” 

“ His barn was struck by lightning.” 

“That was unfortunate.” 

“The farm will command, at the lowest, 
two hundred and fifty dollars rent ; and by 
forcing a sale just at this time, it can be had 
for fifteen hundred or two thousand dollars— 
half its real value.” 

“It would be a good investment at.that.” 

“After making some brief inquiries as to its 
location, the quality of the land, the improve- 
ments, etc., Mr. Bolton told the broker in 
whom he had great confidence, that he might 
buy the property for him, if he could obtain it 
for less than two thousand dollars. This the 
broker said he could easily do, as‘the business 
of foreclosure was in his own hands, 


Will it be a 


In due time Mr. Bolton was informed by 
his agent in the matter, that a sale under the 
mortgage had taken place, and that by means 
ofthe little management proposed, he had } 
succeeded in keepingtaway all competition in 
bidding. The land, stock, farming implements 
and all, had been knocked down at a price 
that just covered the incumbrance on the es- 
tate, and were the property of Mr. Bolton at 
half their rea) value. 

“That was a good speculation,” said the 
gray headed money lover, when his agent. in- 
formed him of what he had been doing. 

“First rate,” said the broker. “The farm 


Poor Gray! I can’t help feeling sorry for 
him. But it is his luck! He valued his 
farm at three thousand dollars. A week ago 
he counted himself worth two thousand dol- 
lars, clear. Now he isn’t worth a copper.— 
Fifteen hundred dollars, and three or four 
years’ labor thrown away into the bargain. 
But it’s his luck. So the world goes. He 
must try again. It will all go in his life- 
time.” 

“Gray? Is that the man’s name?” inquir- 
ed Mr. Bolton. 
ed. ‘ 

“ Yes, 
name.” 

“JT didn’t remark it if you did. It’s the farm 
adjoining Harvey's on the north?” 

“Yes,” 

“T have had it in my mind, all along, that 


it was on the south,” 
“No.” 
“ When did you see Mr. Gray?” 


“ About half an hour ago.” 
“ How does he feel about the matter?” 


I thought I had mentioned his 








He takes it hard, of course. Any man 
would. But it’s his luck, and he must sub- 
mit. It’s no use crying over disappointments 
and losses in this world.” 

Mr. Bolton mused for a long time. 

“T’'ll see you again to-morrow,” he said at 
length. Let everything remain as it is unti 
morning.” 

The man who had been for so many years 
sold as it were, to selfishness, found himself 
checked at last, by the thought of another.— 
While just in the act of grasping a money 
advantage, the interest of another rose up and 
made him pause. 

“If it had been any one else,” said he to 
himself, as he walked slowly homeward, “all 
would have been plain sailing. But—but—” 
The sentence was not finished. 

“It won't do to turn him away,’ was at 
length uttered. He shall have the farm at 
very moderate rent.” 

Still these concessions of selfishness did not. 
relieve the mind of Mr. Bolton, nor make him 
feel more willing to meet the man who had 

done him so great a kindness, and in such a 





is worth every cent of three thousand dollars. | 





disinterested spirit. 


His voice was much chang- 
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All that day and a portion of the night 
that followed, Mr. Bolton continued to think 
over the difficulty in which he found himself 
placed, and the more he thought, the less wil- 
ling did he feel to take the great advantage 
of the poor farmer at first contemplated. Af- 
ter falling asleep, his mind continued occu- 
pied with the same subject, and in the dreams 
that came to him, he lived over again a _por- 
tion of the past. 

He was again a helpless: invalid, and the 
kind farmer and his excellent wife were minis- 
tering, as before, to his comfort. His heart 
was full of grateful feelings. Then a change 
came suddenly. He stood the spectator of a 
widely-spread ruin, that had fallen upon the 
excellent Mr. Gray and his family. A fierce 
tempest was sweeping over the fields, and lev- 
elling all—houses, trees, and grain—in ruin to 
the earth. A word spoken by him would 
have sa ved all ; he felt this, but he did not 
speak the word. The look of reproach sud- 
denly cast on him by the farmer, so stung him 
that he awoke ; and from that time until day 
dawned, he lay pondering on the course of 
conduct he had better pursue. 

The advantage of the purchase he made 
was so great, that Mr. Bolton thought of re- 
linquishing it with great reluctance. On the 
other hand, his obligation to the farmer was 
of such a nature, that he must, in clinging to 
his bargain, forfeit his self-respect ; and must 
suffer a keen sense of mortification, if not dis- 
honor, at any time that he happened to meet | 
Mr. Gray, face to face. Finally, after a long | 
struggle continued through several days, he | 
resolved to forego the good he had attempted 
to grasp. 

How many years since this man had done a 
generous action? since he had relinquished a 
selfish and sordid purpose out of regard to an- 
other's well being? And now it had cost him 
a desperate struggle ; but after the trial was 
past, his mind became more tranquil, and he | 
could think of what he was about to do with 
an emotion of pleasure that was new in hisex- | 
perience. Immediately on this resolution be- | 
ing formed, Mr. Bolton called upon his agent. | 


His first inquiry was : 
{ 














“When did you see Gray?” 

“ The previous owner of your farm?” 

“Yes.” 

“Not since the sale. You told me to let 
everything remain as it was.’ 

“ Hasn't he called?” 

“No.” 

“The loss of his farm must be felt as a great 
misfortune.” 

No doubt of that. Every man feels losses 
as misfortunes. But we have all to take the 
good and the bad in life together. It’s his 
luck and he must put up with it.” 

“1 wonder if he hasn’t other property?” 


“No.” 
“ Are you certain?” 
“Qh, yes. I knew exactly what he was 


worth. He had been overseer for Elbertson 
for several years, and while there, managed to 
save seven hundred dollars, which he paid 
down, the cash required in purchasing his 
farm. Since then, he has been paying off the 
mortgage that remained on the property, and 
but for the burning of his barn, might have 
prevented a result that has proved so disas- 
trous to himself. But it’s an ill wind that 
blows nobody any good. In every loss,some- 
body gains ; and the die has been in your fa-~ 
vor this time.” 

Mr. Bolton did not appear to feel much sat~ 
isfaction at this view of the case, and seeing 
this, the broker changed the subject by ask- 
ing some questions about the consummation of 
the sale under the mortgage. 

“T’ll see about that to-morrow,” said Mr. 
Bolton. 

“ Very well,” was the reply. 

After some more .eonversation, Mr. Bolton 
left the office of his agent. 

For years farmer Gray had been toiling,late 
and early, to become the full owner of his 
beautiful farm. Its value had much increas- 
ed since it had come into his possession, and 
he looked forward with pleasure to the time 
when it would be his own, beyond all doubt. 
But the loss of his entire year’s crop, through 
the burning of his barn, deeply tried and dis- 
pirited him. From this greivious disappoint- 
ment his spirits were beginning to rise, when 
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the sudden foreclosure of the mortgage and 


sudden sale of his farm, dashed his hopes to | 


the earth. 

Who the real purchaser of the farm was, 
Mr. Gray did not know,for the broker bought 
in his own name. So bewildered was the fas- 
mer by the suddenly occurring disaster, that 
for several days subsequent to the sale he re- 
mained almost totally paralyzed in mind. No 
plans were laid for the future; nor even those 
ordinary steps for the present taken that 
, prudence wonld suggest. He wandered about 
the farm, or sat at home, dreamily musing up- 
on what seemed to be the utter ruin of all his 
best hopes in life. While in this state, he 
was surprised by a visit from Mr. Bolton.— 
The old gentleman, in taking him by the hand 
said : 

“What is the matter, my friend ? You 
appear to be in trouble.” 

“ And I am in trouble,” he said, unhesita- 
tingly. 

“ Not so deep but that you can get out of 
it again, I hope?” 

--Mr. Gray shook his head in a desponding 
way. 

“What is the trouble?” Mr. Bolton in- 
quired. | 

“T have lost my farm.” 

“O, no !” 

“It is too true. It has been sold for a 
mortgage of fifteen hundred dollars. Though 
T have already paid more than that sum on 
account of the purchase, it only brought 
enough to pay the incumbrance, and I am ru- 
ined.” 

The farmer was greatly disturbed, and Mr. 
Bolton’s feelings were much interested. 

“Don’t be so troubled, my good friend,” 
said the old gentleman. You rendered me a 
service in time of need, and it is now in my 
power to yeturn it. The farm is still yours — 
I hold the mortgage ; and you need not fear 
another foreclosure.” 

Some moments passed after this announce- 
ment before Mr. Gray’s mind became clear, 
and his entire self possession returned. Then 
grasping the hand of Mr. Bolton, he thanked 
him with all the eloquence’a grateful heart in- 








spires. It was the happiest moment the old 
merchant had seen for years. The mere pos 
session of a thousand or two of dollars,seemed 
as nothing to the pleasure he felt at having 
performed a good action ; or, rather, at hay- 
ing refrained from an evil one. 

As he rode back to the city, reflecting upon 
what he had done, and recalling the delight 
shown by Mr. Gray and his kind partner, who 
had attended him so carefully while he lay a 
sufferer beneath their roof, his heart swelled 
with a new and happy emotion. 

Having once permitted himself to regard 
another with an unselfish interest, that interest 
continued. It seemed as if he could not do 
enough for the farmer in the way of aiding 
him to develope the resources of his little farm 
In this he did not merely stop at suggestions, 
but tendered something more substantial and 
available. Nor did the feelings awakened in 
his mind run all in one direction. Occasions 
enough offered for him to be generous to oth- 
ers, and to refrain from oppression for the 
sake of gain. Many of these were embraced; 
and Mr. Bolton, in relating the fact that it is 
sometimes more blessed to give than to re 
ceive, found in the latter years of his life “A 
New Preasvre”—the pleasure of benevo- 
lence. 





An Active Younc Lapy.—The present 
editress of the magazine conducted by the 
factory girls at Lowell—a Miss Farley 
writes to a friend : 

“Tam now proprietor of the New Eng- 
land Offering. I do all the publishing, edit 
ing, canvassing, and as it is bound in my Of 
fice, I can, in a hurry, help fold, cut covers, 
stitch, &e. I have a little girl to ‘assist me in 
the folding, stitching, &c.; the rest, after it 
comes from the printer’s hands, is all my own 
work. I employ no agents, and depend upon 
no one for assistance. My edition is four 
thousand.” 





The sister of Burns, the poet, now residing 
at Ayr, in Scotland, in the 83d year of her 
age, has just sent a pair of stockings knit by 
her own hands, to be exhibited at the Crystal 
Palace at New York. 
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For the Cabinet 


The Place of Prayer. 


Come to the peaceful grove, it is a place 
Most meet for holy thought, for rev’rent awe, 
And near approach to God. 

The young leaves thrill 
Unto the birds’ wild music, and the breath 
Of the free winds of heaven come stealing in 
Through the embowering branche s of the oak, 
Laden with sweetness from the dewy lips 
Of the meek flowers, fair Nature’s wildling ones, 
The lowly, the uncultured; whose pure smile 
Lights up the lonely waste, by man untrod, 
Save when some pensive worshiper comes up 
To worship God. It is a blessed place ! 
By the world’s breath untarnished— 

Strife’s wild din, 
And noisy revel never dare intrude 
Upon its quiet, but the drowsy hum 
Of murm' ring insect, and the joyous gush 
Of the free songster’s music—the soft chime 
Ofdistant bells—the voice of lowing kine 
Borne o'er the distance, and the rustling tone 
Of wind-swept leaves its music are. 
No purse-proud worshipers, to its pure shrine, 
Bring their unholy off rings. 

No vain pomp 
With high embellish, clothes its shadowy aisles 
In ostentatious trappings. No proud swell 
Ofchoral voices blended with the tone 
Of sounding Organs through the dim arcades, 
Goes sweeping by. 

No hypocritie tone 
Of prayerful mockery offends the ear 
Of Him who hears in secret the low breath 
Of penitential worship, and whose hand 
“ Rewardeth openly” the lowly one 
Who loves his blessed service. 

Oh ! then come 
Te this sweet sanctuary, by Nature's hand 
So richly garnished, and alone with God 
Hold heavenly fellowship ! 

Come,when the smile 
Of gorgeous sunset with its golden beam 
Is gilding every tree-top—vhen the day 
Lays wearily his fervid brow upon the lap 
Of dewy evening—let the vesper star 
From out her western home behold thee there 
Communing with thy Saviour. 

Come when Morn 
Lifteth the dewy drapery of east, 
And from the burnished windows of the sky 
Looks tenderly abroad—when o'er the hills 
The regal sun eomes forth exultingly 
His haughty race to run—come to the place 
Of lowly worship, while the d ew yet gleams 
Upon the bright Earth's vestments— tis an hour 


Best fitted for devotion. 
God is*there ! 


At morn, at evening, and when sultry noon 
Boweth the tender flowers beneath the glow 
Of the sun’s fervid glances—God is there, 
And dear to Him is ever the pure breath 
Of lowly childlike worship. 

Dundee, Dlinois 
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NOT AT HOME. 





” 
FROM MRS. DENISON’S “HOME PICTURES. 


Mrs. Granger, Mrs. Dr. Mader, and a little 
interesting woman, Mrs. Ringgold, a new ac- 
quaintance, all happened to meet here this 
morning. My first. impulse was to be not at 
home; but, on second thought, I contrived to 
infuse a little animation in my features, and 
crept down stairs. They were all so cordial 
and happy, and so delighted with my baby, 
that I felt better pleased with the visit than I 
thought I should. Our conversation for once 
took an unexpected turn, and somewhat of an 
elevated tone; the theme was the very one, of 
all others, that I have often wished to broach, 
the propriety of that universal excuse, “ Not 
at Home !” 

Mrs. Mader declared she could see no harm 
in such a little white lie, for in one sense we 
were not at home—to company! She found 
it a most convenient thing for bores, and if 
she had a headache, or wanted a day for her- 
self, she did not scruple to use it. 

“ T shall remember that,” said Mrs. Granger 
laughing. : 

“ Oh, to my intimate friends, I am of course, 
always at home,” replied Mrs. Mader, blush- 
ing : “but now confess that you use this sub- 
terfuge occasionally, though you are a pro- 
fessor. You certainly cannot always see 
your immense circle of visitors at all hours.” 

“T certainly cannot; but I believe I never 
sent that message to the door but once—and 
for that once,” she continued, a very painful 
look crossing her sweet face, “I shall never 
forgive myself. It was some few years after 
I became a christian ; and when I told my 
servant that morning to say ‘not at home’ to 
whoever might call, except she knew the per- 
son, and it was a very near friend, I felt my 
cheeks tingle; and the girl's look of surprise 
mortified me consciously. But she went 
about her duties, and I about mine; some- 
times pleased that I had adopted a conveni- 
nient fashion by which I could secure much 
more time to myself,sometimes painfully smitten 


|| with the reproaches of my conscience. 


“Well, the day wore away, but left me with 
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@ good consummation to my fancied duties, and 
a wretchedly accusing spirit. 

“When husband came home he startled me 
with the news that a very near and intimate 
friend was dead. 

“It cannot be,” I replied, “ for she exacted 
from me a solemn promise that I would, alone 
sit by her dying pillow, as she had something 
of great importance to divulge. You are 
misinformed; no one has been for me,” and 
here, suddenly, a horrible suspicion crossed 
my mind. . 

“She sent for you, but you were not at 








home,” said Mr. Granger, innocently; and | ing his last. 


then he continued: ‘I amsorry, for Charles, | 
her husband, says that he thinks her distress || 
much aggravated by your absence, from the 
fact that she called your name piteously. He || 
would have sought after you, but the servant 
said she did not know where you had gone! |! 
Iam sorry. You must have been out longer 
_ than you usually are, for Charles sent his man || 
over here three times.” 
Never in all my life did I experience such || 
intense loathing of myself, such utter humilia- 
tion. My servant had gone further than I; 
but I had placed it out of my power to re- 
prove her, by my own equivocation. I felt || 
humbled to the very dust; and the next day |, 
I resolved, over the cold clay of my friend, |) 
that I would never, under any circumstances, || 
say, “ Not at Home !” | 
“But did you find out the secret ?”’ asked 
Mrs. Mader. | 
“Never; it died with her. It was in rela- || 
tion to a little child in the family, over whom || 
there is a lawsuit pending; and I have always |; 
felt painfully conscious that I might have re- 
ceived information by which the child would i 
be greatly benefitted.” | 
“That reminds me of a similar circumstance | 
that occurred in my husband's practice,” said | 
Mrs. Dr. Mader. “ When we first moved to |' 
the city, we were very iutimately acquainted || 
with “Justice Allen’s family, who lived in the |- i 
suburbs in a very beautiful mansion. The | 
doctor called there quite often as a friend and | 
an acquaintance. Mrs. Allen had but one | 
child, a son, some five years old, a little angel || 











' visit, he could have saved his life. 


| . . 
' never since fully recovered. 


/to no one; and, 


in looks and disposition, and as complete an 
| idol as ever shared the love of two devoted 
| hearts. One day my husband rode by, and 
as was his wont, stopped there a moment; but 
| a green servant met him, and told him the 
| Mistress was not at home; so he drove off 
again. Some two hours after, he came back, 
| and was surprised when I told him that Jus- 
| tice Allen’s man had been after him long ago; 
| that Mrs. Allen was nearly crazy, and the 
child dying, having accidently swallowed pois- 
‘on. He hurried back; the house was throng- 
| ed with doctors, and little Eugene laid breath- 
He ascertained what time the 
accident occurred, and found that, had he 
not been misinformed at the period of his first 
When 
Mrs. Allen learned that he had actually stood 


| at her own door at the very moment of the 


discovery, her reason forsook her, and she has 
She had given 
strict orders that morning that she was at home 
unfortunately, a physician 
| could not be found till nearly an hour too late. 


| So, since that my husband detests the prac- 


‘tice. He would be quite angry with me if he 
| knew me to say‘ Not at Home’ to any one. 
| But what can I do when my Visiting list is so 
large 2? One would not like to send down an 
| excuse, for my, part, I-don’t see how you get 
| along.” 

“I do very well without resorting to an ab- 


' solute falsehood.” 


“Oh, you can’t call it a lie! exclaimed Mrs. 
Mader, much mortified. 

“Then what is it ?” asked Mrs Granger. 

“Why certainly, not exactly a lie,” and then 
she hesitated. 

“What else can you call it? Suppese I 
should tell a friend, who_might happen to ask 
me, that I had not visited Mrs. Golding te- 
| day i 

“Why, of course it would be false.” 

“Well, and where is the difference, if Mrs- 
Golding had sent word that she was not at 
| home? Certainly, we should have felt bound 
to believe the correctness of the message.” 

I felt uncomfortable; Mrs. Mader looked an- 
| easily toward the door, 
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“ Besides,” chimed in little Mrs. Ringgold, 
who had been quite silent, “I think it leads | 
to loss of confidence in one’s friends.) We | 
cannot tell those who would wantonly deceive | 
us, from others who would not, for worlds | 
give us a false impression. And when we | 
must think, from surrounding appearances, | 
that itis but a subterfuge, our feelings are 
wounded.” | 
“It is an ugly way of displaying one’s par- 
tiality, too,” said Mrs. Granger. “For in- | 
stance, I take particular pains to call on Mrs. | 
Mader to day; she is ‘ Not at Home.’ I re- 
gret it, leave my card, and to-morrow meet | 
Mrs. A and Miss C , and under- | 
stand from them that they yesterday spent a 
delightful hour with Mrs. Mader; and at the | 
very time the lady was ‘ Not at Home’ to me, | 
they were chatting quite cozily in her parlor.” | 
Idon’t think Mrs. Granger binted at any | 











thing of the kind; but Mrs. Mader’s cheeks | 
were scarlet. If she did not take it home, I | 
did. | 

“But what shall we do?” asked Mrs. Dr. | 
Mader, after a long pause. 

“Send down the true reason for your non- || 
appearance—you are engaged, or not well, as | 
the case may be, but will see them at such an | 
hour. Act the Christian’s part, listen to the | 
promptings of conscience; better offend an 
acquaintance, than burden the soul with a 
falsehood.” 

“ But, when one has come from a great dis- 
tance?” 

“Oh, we can easily ascertain by card 
whether it would be rudeness to decline in | 
such cases; but even then, if the friend comes | 
in a carriage, it is not much trouble to ride | 
away, and no rational person will consider it 
an affront. Certainly, it is better than, as | 
Mrs. Ringgold says, to wound one’s feelings, | 
as it assuredly does, to be so cavalierly treat- | 
ed—tv be obliged to swallow a falsehood.” 

“ Now, in many places where I go, I can 
tell, by the very air of the houschold, that the | 
smiling ‘Not at Home’ of the sleck serva.t, 
is false, an! I dare say many feel the same 
who cowe here. I have almost resolved to 
act upon Mrs. Grangers plan: it is shocking. |' 
this daily round of deception. How far we |! 
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who live fashionably stray from the pure 
commandments of God! Once the very 
thought of an untruth would have made me 
shiver with horror! 

“Poor Mrs. Allen! how sad was the fate of 
her little babe! How thrilling to think that 
just in the emergency, means for restoration 
were at hand, and all lost for what she consid- 
ered a harmless white lie!” 


THE WAR SONG OF BACCHUS. 
Dedicated to Dr. Charles Jewett, of Mas- 


sachusetts. 











PROEM. 


Long o'er a sotted race of men 
Had Bacchus held his despot sway, 
Long had his bloody conquests been 
A track ef ruin and decay. 
In triumph long had swept his car 
O’er Orient and Hesperian plains, 
And all the nations from afar, 
Had followed in his gory trains. 
Where e’er he strode, Disease and Death 
Stalked boldly forth to greet his face ; 
While desolation’s chilling breath 
Breathed ruin on the human race. 

His touch was venom, and his hands 
Hung arrows at his victim's breast ; 
And serpents wreathed their slimy bands 

In wiry folds around his crest. 
Ten thousand were his cunning wiles 

To lead the young from virtue’s path— 
He charnted them by deceitful smiles 

And slew them with a Demon's wrath. 
His altars reared their tops of skulls, 

His incense rose 'mid orphan’s cries 
The summer breeze that fans and lulls 

Bore to his ear the widow's sighs. 
These were his triumphs, these bis deeds 

And to such glory rolled his car,— 
Thus whirled he on with furious steeds, 
* More dread than Satan, dire than War. 

I. 


O! Bacchanals ! Bacchanals! rouse in your might! 
Shake off every trammel aid arm for the fight ! 

Awzxke from your sluinbers, arouse from your dreams, 
Let your blood for defence flow rapid in streams. 

Our foes are all mustering, their white banners fly, 


| ‘Their flint-branded arrows bedarken the sky. 


The stern clash of warrior's, the fire-breathing car 
Burst on us terrific from near and from far. 

I. 
Evche!* Evohe ! Bacchanals, wake ! 
Cause the whole earth to tremble, the mountains to shake 
Mound the loud ringing cy:inbal,and beat the wild dram 
With your ivy-clad thirs: belligerous come. 
Can you sleep on your couches or rest on your oars 
When legions ofterro are scourgmg your shores 
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When trumpets of thunder at breaking of day, 
Summon wine spurring armies to battle array ? 
, iil 
Our victims, down trodden, are rising in strength ! 
Our foes, so long conquered, are conquering at length ; 
The monarch by menial is hurled from his throne, 
And is pacing the earth, al) forsaken, alone. 
From the hills of the East; from the forests of Maine, 
To the land of the River, the Prairie, the Plain ; 
All, all are uprising, assenting their might, 
Determined to conquer or die in the fight. 
IV 

O! Bacchanals! Bacchanais! wake from your dreams 
’Ere the sword of your enemy vengefully gleams; 
’Ere your gold-coining traftic is torn from your grasp. 
And your blood-gloated succors shall losen their clasp. 
For the sake of your kingdom, your traffic your bills; 
For the sake of the graves which paternity fills ; 
For the sake of your freedom to take away life, 
Make ready yeur armor, prepare for the strife. 

MOSES TYLER. 
Detroit, Michigan, August 20th, 1853. 





*Men and women, enfuriated with the phrenzy of wiue, 
anciently jyined in the festivals of Bacchus; when, dress- 
ed in Agijatic robes 21d bonnets; their heads wrenthed 
with vine and ivy leaves, With fawn skins tung o'er their 
shoulders, and thirsi, or blunt spears twined with vine 
leaves, in their hands, they ran wildly through the coun- 
try, Shouting Io Basche ! Kvohe ! Iacche! &c. 





A WOMAN AND AN ANGEL. 


BY LINA BELL. 





“Is my cashmere vest ironed? I want it 
and my white duck pantaloons this evening.” 

This interrogatory was addressed by a very 
fashionable-dressed young mag to his sister, 
who was not so fashionably dressed; in fact, 
had on only a neat calico. She was putting 
the band to a beautiful made shirt, which 
was for the aforesaid fashionably-dressed indi- 
vidual. 

“No, Harry, it isnot. You know this is 
washing-day, and it is hardly dry.” 

“There is time enough to dry it by the 
stove, and I must have it, for I am going to 
wait on Miss M to the concert to-night. 
So don’t forget,’ and he took his hat and 
walked out. 

His sister, for it was to her he was speak- 
ing, flushed, and it must be told, looked 
angry; but soon laying aside her work went 
out, got the things off the line, sprinkled and 
folded them ; then making a fire in the stove, 
she put her irons in, and sat down to take a 





! 
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while she is doing so, I will tell you something 
about her. 

The young man, her brother, belonged to 
rather a numerous class. He was a clerk, 
getting a fair salary. He lived at home, pay- 
ing no regular board, but helping with the 
expenses of the family. He dressed, as most 
clerks do fashionably ; wore the neatest made 
shirts, and nicest smoothed clothes, all of 
which was done for him by his sister. She 
took great pride in the appearance of her 
brother, and bestowed more physical labor in 
keeping him looking so ‘nice, than he did in 
return for his good salary. But lately he had 
become quite exacting, and ordered her in 
rather a peremptory manner and at inconven- 
ient times, to do such things as he had just 
asked her. She had a great deal to do in as- 
sisting her mother with the family, besides at- 
tending to his wants; and his demands at 
_times appeared arbitrary. Yet she never 
refused him. He is not the only one whom a 
| sister's toil has enabled to make a better ap- 
| pearance in the world at less expense than 
| otherwise could have been done. These extra 
| calls on her labor, and want of appreciation 
_ of them had only been since his acquaintance 
‘with a certain Miss M——. He was con- 
| tinually praising her as one of the most angelic 
beings in existence, perfectly beautiful, with 
the sweetest little hand, not broader than 
three of his fingers, and so white and soft ; 
and he would glance involuntarily at his sis- 
| ter’s hand which was not so very small and 
white; and how could it be when she had to 
stand for hours at the ironing-table, besides 
sweeping, dusting and making beds—in fact, 
i leading an active and useful life. Yet the 
| comparison would hurt her feelings, and she 
| often wished he would not talk to her of Miss 
| M——, for she knew if she had done her duty.. 
| her hands would not be so very soft and white; 
| for she had seen her mother scrubbing down 
| the steps and washing the yard, although 
Harry had told her Miss M said her “Ma 














| had delicate health.” 


The more the young man thought of Miss 
, the less he seemed to care for Lizzie, 
and the more he asked her to do for him.— 








few stitches while they were heating. And 


And no matter how much she toiled, he never 
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had time to do the slightest favor for her, so 
occupied was he with his courtship to his 
angel. 

Now, to let you into the secret, Miss M—— 


had something to do with this. She had 
learned the character of this devoted sister, 
and fancied her lover would expect something 
like it from his wife. So she had weaned 
him from her purposely; and from the very 
cause that should have made him think more 
of her, he actually thought less. He had un- 
consciously imbibed the very common idea, 
that soft hands and fine airs are indispensible 
in making a lady. His sister not having 
either, he felt a little ashamed of her; not- 
withstanding his ‘knowledge of her sound 
sense and true heart. He was too much in 
love with a pretty face to reflect if she per- 
formed the duties called for by their circum- 
stances, it would be impossible for his lady 
love to be so. They were very well perform- 


ed, however, by her mother, who tvas some- || 


what ailing, it is true. 

When at last the young man married his 
angel, though Lizzie shed tears at their sepa- 
ration, her labors certainly were considerably 
lightened, and her hands had a better chance 
of becoming soft: She loved her brother, and 
like a true woman , hoped he would be very 
happy and that his wife would keep him nice. 
This had been her especial pride; and every 
wife ought to consider it a duty. But when 
in a very little time she saw him wearing 


soiled vests and crumpled bosoms, she very |. 


easily knew to whom the blame belonged.— 
He began to look frowning, and speak cross 
and complaining, and at length was taken 
very sick. When Lizzie went to see him, he 
begged her so hard to stay and give him some 
“real old time nursing.” She now learned 
that angels get very tired waiting on “ fretful” 
sick people, who have been “ spoiled” by too 
much attention at home. They were enough 
to“kill one with fatigue.” And how many 
cross looks the sister got while attending 
quietly but constantly to her brother's wants. 
The old brother-look came back to his face, 
and he got so much better in one day, that 
Lizzie offered to stay all night with hin— 
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only lying down to take a short nap—which 
lasted all night. 

With this experience, Lizzie thought that 
women make considerable better wives than 


_cngels. Their proper place seems to be where 


| 


| 
{ 


there is no care or trouble. Young men be 
careful of catching an angel. They are quite 
numerous.— Arthur's Home Gazette. 


IS WORK DEGRADING ? 


BY MRS. MANNERS, 











May I claim your attention again, young 
friends, to a subject which is often very erro- 
neously considered by persons of your age ? 


| I have referred to it in my letters and little 
| sketches ; it is based on the golden rule of 
“Do as you would be done by,” and it is for 
_ the consideration of the girl in the embroid- 
ered muslin as much as for her in the calico 
' dress and check apron. 


Is service degrading? By service is 


| meant any kind of aid or assistance which 


‘can be rendered to those around us. 
_ vulgar to be usefully employed? 


Is it 
Is it menial 


| to take care of your own room, to aid in keep- 
ing the house neat, even to go into the kitch- 
| en to cook, if necessary, or to iron, or to clear- 


starch your own muslins when you get old 
enough for such things? I think not. I call 
the pride which disdains such things vulgar, 


| and the indolence which fears the effort con- 
_temptible. 


I do not think it of much advantage to the 


. intellect to engage in such occupations, but it 


is a healthful recreation after study ; it has 
its own beneficial effect in conquering self-in- 


_ dulgence, and in exercising the faculties of ob- 


servation and judgment. It makes people 


, considerate, thoughtful, and careful ; which 
| are womanly attributes ; it encourages neat- 


_ hess and order, which are lady-like. 


It pro- 
motes good will and kindly feelings, and an- 
swers and strengthens loving impulses. It is 
a moral and physical influence for good. 

1 have a friend who has not the means of 


' hirmg a servant ; she does everything for her 


| household that can contribute to their health, 


or comfort, or happiness. Her house is neat, 


And the angel determined to sit up with her '' her table well supplied, her children properly 


‘ 
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cared for ; and when evening comes and she 
-sits by her little work-table repairing the 
wardrobes of the family, while her husband 
-reads aloud to her some well written book, I 
will dare say her appreciation of it is equal 
to that of the most refined and elegant lady 
you can name. Indeed, the healthy tone of 
her mind, its strong, clear sense, its quickness 
-and freshness, lend a zest to the pleasure which 
I fear the languid lady can never know. 
When such service is not needed, it is no 
-sin not to give it. But the less you do for 
others or yourself, the less you are inclined to 


do. It isso much easier to ask a servant for | 


a glass of water, or to get you a book ; it is 
so much easier, aye, and more lady-like you 
think, I know, to ring a bell for a servant to 
bring your guest refreshments, or to assist 
her in removing her things. “It is a servant's 
place to do such things ; it is ungraceful sid 
fussy and vulgar to do them yourself,” you say. 
I think the most. graceful thing in the world 
is the yielding of such service to one you love 
or respect. I think the lady who degrades 
herself by such service, has a very thin cover- 
ing of lady-hood over an innately vulgar na- 
ture. Ifshe is too much of a lady to take 
care of her own room, if necessary, she is 
sufficiently vulgar to be willing to be surround- 
ed by slovenliness. . 

“The windows might be so dirty that I 
could not see through them, and I would 
never wash them,” said a young girl one day. 

“My dear”—I thought she would not brook 
my saying it to her—“your dirty windows 
are vulgar, not your friend who desires to 
make them bright and clean.” 

Which is the lady, she who sits by an untidy 
hearth, or she who brushes or wipes it clean 
before she will sit by it?—she who carefully 
dusts her room, or she who puts on a dress 
which has left “carelessness” written upon the 
half-wiped chair or bedstead where it hung? 


“ Politeness is to do and say 
The kindest thing in the kindest way.” 


Which is the lady, she who calls up the 
weary maid-of-all-work from the kitchen to 
wait upon her ,or she who goes into the kitch- 
en and assists the tired girl at the ironing table? 

Iwant to tell you of two circumstances 























which come to my memory to assist you in your 


decision. 

I knew two young ladies, cousins, in the 
South. Their family was highly respectable, 
well connected, but impoverished. Ann was 


visiting at her uncle’s. They could keep but. 


two servants, who had all their time occupied 
by necessary household labor: The weather 
was such as belongs to July. Fannie went 
down to tae ironing room one day in every 
week, and spent most of this day over Ann’s 
ruffles, white muslin dress, and innumerable 
skirts. They were equally well educated 
and in the evening they were equally well- 
dressed and well-looking; but Fannie, whose 
active, energetic nature was quickened by her 
healthful exercise—whose heart was glowing 


|| with true womanly life and love—was the 


charm of the group in the drawing-room.— 
Fresh, vivid. sparkling, her clear, just ideas of 
life were charmin, her piquancy most cap- 
tivating. Was she less a lady than the 
gentle, languidly graceful Annie ? 

Once I had the happiness of spending an 
evening in a singularly-interesting family.— 
The mother was a lady of noble foreign birth. 
She had been brought up at a court, educated 
with the king’s nieces, married to a man of 
equally noble family,her oldest child was born 
heir to a princely estate, and was cradled in 
princely luxury. But adversity came. The 
husband fell into disgrace, the estate was con- 
fiscated ; he fled to save his life, and the lady 
and her little orie fled with him. 

When I knew them the husband was again in 
Europe, and Madame sustained her- 
self and her now three children in a happy 
competency by teaching. I met at ber house 
—for she was recognized in the highest cir- 





| eles of the city as a lady—some ot the mos; 


elegant and cultivated persons I have ever 
known. We had most excellent music of the 
harp, piano and violin ; all the family excelied 
as musicians. 

Madame had collected a choice 
librar + cifive hundred volumes in the various 
modern languages, in all of which she was 
skilled. 

She conversed charmingly. and her daugh- 
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ters were becoming her rivals in accomplish- 
ments and graces. 

There were two servants employed about 
the household, but none appeared in the draw- 
ing-room, that evening, except once. When 
refreshments were to be served, they depesited 
two trays on a side table, and from them 
Heinrich, Nina and Angelique supplied the 
company. They brought on smaller trays 
the dainty cups of chocolate, the delicate 
cakes and bonbons. A Southern lady, to 
whom this appeared strange remarked it to 
another. Madame M heard this al- 
most involuntary remark. 

“It is a custom which I find to be pecstlen 
to my own country, but it pleases me to retain 
it here. 
a guest in our own chateau, my father, my 
husband, or myself, for I was an only child, 
served him with the wine cup, and suffered no 
menial to do anything for him. My children 
allow the servants to do as little as possible 
for myself, and they reciprocate all kindly 
offices among each other.” 

I knew this family for several years. 





The 


eldest girl—she who opened her eyes to this |' 


world under a silken canopy, and whose ap- 


parelings had been the richest lace and em- | talking, and looking quite merry. This did 


broideries—she, whom servants without num- 
ber had vied with each other in serving—was | | 
now the little housekeeper. Every morning 
she went to market; she transacted for her 
mother all. her outdoor business, kept her 
books of accounts, attended to the comfort of 
the boarding pupils, and to the family ward- 
robe. 

In the course of a few years, Madame ——'s 
health failed. Her girls kept up the school 
as well as they could, but the strictest econo- 
my became necessary. One servant was dis- 
missed, and Angelique and Nina took her 
place about the house. Angelique became 
the milliner and dressmaker for the others.— 
They were young, but they taught, worked, 
labored for their mother, each other, and their 
young brother. 

They have become noble women in such a 
sense as mere accidents of birth or circum- 
stance could never ennoble them. They are 
ladies in every sense of this word. What 
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When we wished to show honor to" 








says the little miss whose white hands never 
touched a broom or a duster, whose delicate 
shoes were never soiled on a wet pavement,, 
who is vainly ignorant of all kitchen details, . 
who could not make up a fire, or brush up a 
hearth, or remove finger-marks from a door, 
or burnish the brass, or clear-starch her mus- 
lins? Which is the lady, she or Angelique ? 


“The Wonderful Gift that all May Give.” 
BY MRS, THOMAS P. SMITH. 


CHAPTER L 


An aged couple sat in their poor little hut; 
scanty was the furniture and poor, but clean 
| and neat. A frugal repast was spread, but 
neither of the two seemed inclined to eat; the 
man spoke of “rheumatiz,” and the woman 
grumbled out something about “no appetite 
for the same sort of food all the time,” and 
both seemed to be dissatisfied with their lot. 
“ Aunt Jane,” as she was called in the village, 
got up, and, going to the window, looked 
over across the road, where, through the 
| light windows of Mr. Jones’ kitchen, might 











, be seen his large family of boys and girls 
| seated around the tea-table, laughing and 


| not increase her good nature; though her 
| husband, noticing which way her attention 
was turned, said— 

“Mr. Jones is a lucky fellow; but then, you 
| see, that broken leg of mine made the differ- 
ence in our lot.” 


Despite the broken leg, Aunt Jane was 
just going to say something cross, when she 
saw Mr. Jones’ door open, and Mrs. Jones 
come out and come right over to Aunt Jane's 
door. Hastening to open it, she welcomed 
the cheerful, kind woman, and she came in 
and sat down a while with them. Noticing 
the plain repast set out, she said— 

“Well vou have got rather a poor supper 
there. If I had known it, I would have 
brought over a few doughnuts in my hand; 
but they are a!) eat up now.” 

After sitting a while, she went away; not, 
however, without bestowing the “wonderful 
gift that all may give.” 


| 
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The effect of this gift was immediate, and 
quite apparent, in both Aunt Jane and her 
husband, for they both sat down to the little 
table and appeared to have a nice appetite. 
‘The old man had forgotten his “ rheumatiz,” 
and Aunt Jane said, “This last butter we 
got is very good, and this tea tastes uncom- 
mon nice.” And they were so animated and 
pleased with each other. The cross, sour 
looks had all vanished; they talked cheerfully 
and quite fast; and, if you had looked in, you 
would have said, “La, what a funny old 
couple !” 

Now this change in them, as I said before, 
was caused by “the wonderful gift that 
all may give.” Wouldst thou like to know 
what this was? It was not money, neither 
did it cost money. It was better even than 
money. Read on, and then thou shalt learn 
what it was. 


CHAPTER IL. 

A uITTLE girl sat in an attic; she had evi- 
dently been crying; but now she sat sulkily 
looking on the floor, and her face showed the 
working of bad passions within. She was 
tattered and dirty; her hair did not look as if 
it had been combed for a week; and with the 
dirt and tears mixed, she had managed to 
make her face look like the streets of Boston 
after a thaw in January. She was a little 
servant-girl in a large boarding house. 

This boarding-house was kept by a woman 
who had kept one all her life, since quite a 
young woman; and as she knew very well 
where grinding could be used to advantage, 
and be least known, she every year took a 
little girl to “bring up,” as it is called, but 
really to bring down; for there were none 
that did not descend lower in the scale of 
creation when they entered Mrs. McGuire's 
cellar-kitchen to do her dirty work. And the 
poor pittance of victuals and clothes, both 
neither in quality nor quantity sufficient to 
afford any pleasure, lett nothing to the poor 
little orphan to think of but work, work, 
work. 

“ All work and no play makes Jack a dull 
boy” (or girl) was a saying‘in her case literally 








true, for she was dull and dispirited as she well 
could be; and as she now, after a scoldin, 
from Mrs. McGuire, had slunk up to her mis- 
erable attic, she looked the personification of 
hopelessness, and one would hardly have 
known the dirty-looking, sulky child sitting 
there, for the neat little Alice who was, in her 
mother’s lifetime, the delight of every passer- 
by for her beauty and good-humor. 

The bell of one of the rooms now rang, 
and Alice went slowly down to answer it.— 
It was from the room of a young lady who 
had not been long in the house, and hada 
kind heart for the down-trodden, as she quick- 
ly saw little Alice was by all in the house, 
servants, as well asserved. So she called her 
in, and asked her some particulars about her 
childhood and her mother’s death, presenting 
her, at the same time, with the “wonderful 
gift that all may give.” Alice brightened 
up at this, thanked her, and told her all about 
her poor mother; and the lady’s goodness, 
and her recollection of her mother, seemed to 
bring to Alice’s mind her culpable neglect of 
her looks, and she said, looking down at her 
torn and soiled frock and apron— 

“T never was so dirty and ragged before, 
Miss; I certainly never was.” 

After séme more talk, little Alice was dis- 
missed ; and, running up stairs with the “won- 
derful gift that all may give,” she sat down 
to think about it. That she was delighted, 
every feature of the little dirty face showed, 
and looked like an illuminated ash-hole— 
“She said if I was clean she would perhaps 
teach me to write, did she 2” And upsprung 
Alice, as elastic as children of eleven always 
are, if not ill treated, and went to the table. 
Soap and towels were not allowed up there; 
but a little water stood in a brownjar. Dip- 
ping a corner of her apron in it, she washed 
her face, scrubbing it hard, she said, “in place 
of soap,” then her neck and hands; then, with 
an old bit of a side-comb somebody had given 
her, she laid her hair neatly in place. Just 
then, the young lady’s bell rang again, and, 
this time hopping and skipping down, she went 
to the room with a sweet smile upon her 
face. 

“There are some needles and thread for you 
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Alice,” said the young lady, “in case you felt 
as if you would like to mend your dress.” 

“Thank you ma’am,” said Alice; “the very 
things I was wondering where I should get.’ 

Up she flew and mended her dress; and at 
4ea-time all the boarders remarked how neat 
Alice looked, and Mrs. McGuire puckered 
ap her mouth and said, very triumphantly — 

“Yes I scolded Alice for her looks this 
afternoon, and I see she has taken warning; 
for I told her that I should turn her away 
unless she did.” 

Crestfallen, indeed, would Mrs. McGuire 
have felt, if she had really known how down- 
hearted Alice was after that scolding, and 
how determined she was to run off and go 
anywhere; she could not be worse off No, 
no; it was the “wonderful gift that all may 
give” that did it all; and more, it made a 
neat, hard-working girl of Alice, and probably 
saved her from utter, remediless ruin; for, had 
she then absconded, what might have been 
her fate ? 

Young lady, wouldst thou like to know 
what this “wonderful gift that all may 
give,” that thou mayst go and do likewise ?— 
Read on, and thou'lt find the secret. 





CHAPTER ITI. 


A woonsawyeEr rose one cold, dark morn- 
ing very early, and went to Squire Livewell’s 
to saw a load of wood, as he had agreed to 
do. Although usually neat and comfortable, 
yet now his wife was sick at home, and had 
been for some time, and his clothes were full 
of holes, which let in the frosty air this cold 
morning; besides, the times had been rather 
unprofitable to him lately, and a sick wife is 
a great drawback in any case, bnt particularly 
so toa poor woodsawyer. Added to this, 
she had hecome impatient and discouraged at 
being sick so long, and was somewhat  pee- 
vish and fretful; so, when old Jacob went out 
this morning, he did not feel the happiest nor 
the pleasantest; none the more so for the 
morning's job either, for Squire Livewell was 
one of those who never pay on the spot. He 
always said “ Well, saw it so and so, and you 
may call any evening for your pay;” or, if the 








man ventured to say something about “sick 
wife, necessity,” &c., the Squire would say, 
“Oh, well, ask Mrs. Livewell for it, then, 
when you have finished.” 

But Mrs. Livewell did not consider it her 
business to pay, and either never had money 
on hand, or.it was otherwise appropriated; 
so that poor Jacob had to call evening after 
evening, ti!l he caught the squire at home to 
get his pay. 

The streets were all deserted and dreary, 
and somewhat in accordance with his own 
feelings just then. A light or two glimmer- 
ing from kitchen or attic windows alone 
broke the gloom, and the sound of his own 
saw, was the only interruption to the silenee. 
Soon the maid opened the shutters of Squire 
Livewell’s breakfast-room, and the light of a 
bright fire gleamed up upon the windows, and. 
sparkled on the silver service on the table, 
and the gilt picture-frames, till the gold and 
silver looked as if it were dancing a jig in 
mockery of poor Jacob’s empty pockets. 
Leaning upon his saw, he looked in, and as 
dish after dish steaming hot was brought in, 
and the fumes of the coffee even found their 
way out todis olfactories, he thought of his 
poor sick wife at home, who had once been 
cook in this very house, and he thought she 
would have perhaps been better off if he had 


|| not taken her away, at least she would be 


having some of those good things, and now . 
she was sick and destitute; and he groaned, 
and inwardly grumbled at the difference be- 
tween the rich and poor. Now old Jacob 
seldom did this, for he was a sensible old man, 
of a contented spirit; but who can blame him 
this morning ? Besides cold and hunger, the 
very best feelings of his heart, even love for 
his wife, had made him discontented; and, as 
he again plied his saw, no whistle accompan- 
ied it, nor song, as was usually the case, but 
he doggedly went on with his job. 

Just then, Squire Cheerful was seen turning 
the corner on his way to market, as was his 
wont before breakfast. Now, Jacob was very 
partial to Squire Cheerful, and always glad to 
see him; but this morning he did not want to 
see anybody, and wondered what sent him 
there, though he knew very well that he al- 
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ways went that way to market; but, in Jacob’s 


present state, it was enough that a man was 
gicn to make him quarrel with him; so he 
made believe not to see him, and kept_on 
sawing, sawing; and it was not till che Squire 
had halloed into his ear that he would answer 


a Well Jacob, you are really growing old 
and deaf,” said he, when at last he stopped his 
squeaking saw. 

“ Well we are all growing old,” said Jacob. 
in reply, “but I suppose the poor get old 
faster than the rich.” And he turned quickly 
round and took up his saw again. 

“ Now stop, friend Jacob,” said the Squire; 


you are in a bad state of mind, and I must 


deal with you.” So he reasoned with him, 
and made him tell the why and because, of his 
present evil feelings, and then presenting the 
“wonderful gift that all may give,” trudged 
to market. 

Old Jacob looked as if electrified; the 
“wonderful gift” had acted like magic upon 
him; his face was one broad grin from ear to 
ear, and as his eye followed Squire Cheerful, 
you might hear him say, “Blessings on the 
old fellow! There, if all rich people were like 
him, Ishouldn’t envy them, except for their 
goodness. Well, I guess as how I'll run 
home now and tell Meggy all about it, and 
make her up a fire.” So he went to Squire 
Livewell’s door and said, “My wife's sick, 
and I must go now;.but I shall come back 
soon.” He was turning away, when the cook 
yan to the door— 

“ Meggy sick still, Jacob, did you say? La, 
the poor soul! Here, carry her this warm 
coffee and these hot buscuit; I just fixed them 
for myself, but I'm sure they’!] do her more 
good.” So she slipped them into his hand, 
and he went home. 

The first thing he said when he opened the 
door, however, was not of these, but of the 
“wonderful gift that all may give.” 

“Meggy, who do you think has been talk- 
ing to me for above halt an hour?” It was 
not more than half that, but seemed so te 
poor Jacob. “AndI haveso much w tell 
you. Here, I'll make the fire, and then you 
get up,” said he in an animated tone, that 





























quite revived her, “and I will tell you all 
about it.” 

So he made up the fire in a twinkling, set 
out the little table, and then ran and got her 
shoes and warmed them—a thing she was 
very fond of, for, being a delicate creature, 
the cold gave her a chill; but a thing he, and 
every other man, I believe, thinks the very 
essence of shiftlessness. And then she was 
so pleased at it, he put them on for her, and 
they sat down to the table, and he told her 
about Squire Cheerful, and @bout the ‘‘won- 
derful gift that all may give;” and after 
breakfast, Meggy said she “really felt better 
than she had for many a day, and she felt able 
to take that work up to Mrs. Dogoods, and 
as she was sure to get her pay, she would 
stop and buy a knuckle of meat for a soup.” 

Old Jacob went merrily to his work, and he 
whistled “Oh, poor Miss Lucy” so loud, the 
servant-maids came to the window, and were 
happier by sympathy, and worked the better 
for it, and declared “ old Jacob was growing 
young again.” With that he sang “Old 
Uncle Ned,’ with so much harmony and viva- 
city, that alady visitor said, “There, do 
carry that old fellow this quarter, for I have 
not been so much amused this long time.” 

Jacob finished his job, and, though as 
usual, he got no money for it then, yet the 


‘wonder ful gift that all may give” had made 


him above-board that day, and he did not 
care; he was about as happy, and care-for 
nothing, and independent as the old saying, 
“a wood-sawyer’s clerk is.” 

Now, is it not a pleasant thing to be able 
to make so many hearts glad, and those too, 
who have so few joys? Wouldst thou like 
to know the secret of this “wonderful gift 
that all may give?” Read on, and thod 
shalt know. 


CHAPTER IV. 

It was a beautiful day in summer, the sun 
shone brightly, and everything looked gay 
outside; but in the little dwelling of James 
Hodges there was gloom, for there was sick- 
ness. James had been to his day’s work; 
the sick child, the eldest, had been nursed and- 
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bathed, and fretted over, till Mary, the mother, 
hardly knew which felt worst of the two.— 
Then the baby was teething, and very cross; 
and, just before it was time for James to return 
fromwork, Marysat down for the seventh time 
during that day to try and make “that baby | 
go to sleep,” and burst into tears. Do not 
blame her: married young, babies came fast, 
household cares increased, and, with all, 
e*vength did not. No wonder that Mary, as | 





eis, Bow saw the fire out, and nothing but a 
few chips or a large log at hand; a sick | 
child in one corner, a wee one at her feet, and | 
a cross biting one at her breast—no wonder | 
she yielded to “ woman’s weakness,” or sought | 
relief in “ woman’s comfort.” Soon, however, | 
drying her eyes, she went to the eupboard, | 
and, with the baby in one arm, brou ht the | 
tea-things in the other, and set the table; for | 
Mary was a nice cheerful housekeeper, and it | 
was seldom that James did not find a pleas-— 
aut home, and all things ready for him. 


Soon his step was heard and he entered, 1 


bringing the “wonderful gift that all may || 
give;” and, as one glance was sufficient to tell | 
him exactly the state of the case, he present- | 
ed it at once. And at once it chased away | 
the tears on Mary’s face, and placed smiles 


there instead; and, when he came up from the 


cellar with chips for the fire, the baby had 


caught the look of Mary’s face, and clapping || 
its little hands cried out “Papa ! papa!” while | 


qhe sick one held up her little pale face, and 
said, faintly, “Oh, papa, I’m so glad you are 
come!” Inatwinkling the fire was made | 
and the tea ready, and truer was the joy and 
comfort round that little table, with the “won- 


der ful gift that all may give,” than around | 


many splendid tea equipage with gold and _ 
silver garnished. And many a husband has | 
spent five, ten, twenty, or fifty dollars to bring 

@ present home to his wife, that did not 

please her as much as the “ wonderful gift 

that all may give” would have done, which 

costs not one cent. 

Husbands, would you like to know what 

is this “ wonderful gift that all may give,” that — 
will always make your home happy ? Read 

on, and you shall know. 


CHAPTER V. 

At the close of a spring day, a fine-look- 
ing man, whom you might still call young, 
might be seen tracing his way through the 
streets of Boston. The hour being about the 
ordinary tea hour, would seem to indicate 


|| that he was going home, but neither his gait 


nor his countenance would indicate it, for the 
one was tardy and lingering, the other was 
overcast with clouds of thought and anxiety. 
A shrewd business man, he had looked for- 
ward to this day as the consummation of 
several business plans and negotiations of 
great value ; instead of this, however, he had 
been chargrined and irritated by their non- 
| fulfilment, lost his whole day and several pre- 
vious ones in fruitless endeavors, and was now 
going home wearied—yes, I might as well 
say it, cross as a bear. 

The thought of a wife and six children is 
not peculiarly pleasant to a man, who, instead 





‘| of making $500, has lost all hope of it. The 


| thought of all those six children still eating 
| and drinking, and wearing and tearing, and 
I the long 6ills the new year will bring in, does 
not operaté as a sedative to a:'man in that 
condition. $6 he opened the door slowly 
| and alas ! a child was crying. 
“Those children aré always bawling!” he 
| exclaimed, and banging the door to, he pros 
ceeded to take off his outside garments. 
“What a family broil,” methinks you say, 
“there'll be now!” How the young ones will 
| be cuffed around! and how the wife, the poor, 
' meek wife, will have to go off up stairs and 
cry! or, if she is a “woman of spirit,” as they 
_ say, how they will spat it! 
No such thing happened; and why? for he 


| was all ready for it. Because the moment he 


. , entered the room his wife saw the thunder 


' clouds on his brow, and the children saw it 

| and slunk out of the room, and she immediately 
| presented the “ wonderful gift that all may 
' give.” At first he took no notice of it, but, 


‘| turning away from her, sat moodily down, 


| and wondered why tea was never ready (it 
| always was) when he wanted it. But she at- 
' tracted his attention again and again to the 
‘ “wonderful gift,” and finally he received it; 
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and then he spoke cheerfally, and the chil- 
dren came bounding in,and the one that cried, 
cried again; but he did not seem to hear it 
this time, but played bo-peep with a curly- 
beaded little chap, and all went merry as a 
marriage-bell. And, after the children were 
to bed, they sat down and played back- 
gammon; and then a friend dropped in, and 
had some music, and the evening passed 
off delightfully—all owing to the effect of the 
“wonderful gift’ that every wife may have 
yeady when her spouse comes home cross and 
tired. Is it not worth while to have a talis- 
gan on hand to bring back a husband's smiles, 
and smooth *the wrinkles on his brow? I 
think it is. If you think so, read on, and 
you shall know how to have it. 


CHAPTER VI. 

A youne girl lay dying in an upper cham- 
ber of an obscure boarding-house. She was a 
gtranger in a strange land; a violent cold had 
brought on a rapid consumption, and she was 
fast passing away. The last rays of the set- 
ting sun were glancing across the dying girl's 
face, and exhibited plainly the workings of 
ber mind. One might see that the remem- 
brance of home, mother, sisters, and brothers, 
was stealing in and clouding this young 
Christian’s hope of a happy death. A few 
tears struggled down her hollow cheeks, and, 
clasping a little Bible tightly in her emaciated 
hands, she exclaimed, “My dear mother !— 
But I trust we shall meet again in Heaven.” 
She next took a little miniature from her 
breast, and gave one long, earnest gaze, but 
one of extreme anguish. One could quickly 
gee there was a tenderer tie than even that 
of mother and child that bound her to her far- 
off native village. 

Just then a kind lady, who had been sent 
for, came in. The dying girl, at first, did not 
geem glad to see her—seemed to shrink at 
shat solemn hour, which she knew was her 
Jast on earth, to have a stranger by. But in 
s short time she reached out her already cold 
band, clasped it in that of the lady, and ex- 
claimed, “ Thanks, thanks to you, lady! You 
have smoothed my dying pillow; you have 
comforted a poor friendless girl! May God 





| bless and reward you!” Her countenance 
| was lighted up as if with the immortal joys 
' upon which she was so soon to enter, and a 
sweet smile played around her mouth, show- 
| ing peace and hope within. 

| Reader, it was the “toonderful gift that all 
| may give” that that lady bore to that dying. 
| bed; and had you been there and seen that 
| lady receive, in return for it, that little Bible,. 
| with the gratitude and love of a soul almost 
| in the spirit world, you would have said it was 
| precious pay for what cost nothing, for the 
“wonderful gift” does, indeed, cost nothing. 
We are all in the possession of it, ii we will 
but use it. Would you use it if you knew ? 
Then I will tell you what a powerful medium 
of happiness God has bestowed upon you—it 
is KIND, CHEERING WORDS. 

It was kind, cheering words that made 
Aunt Jane, in the first chapter so happy.— 
Mrs. Jones told her of little sayings of the 
children about her, and that she must hold up 
her head, for Aunt Jane was quite a per- 
sonage in the village. And then she remark- 
ed how pleasant it was to find an aged couple 
spared to each other so long, and such other 
cheering things as she thought of. 

It was kind, cheering words, and nothing 
else, that animated the little discouraged, 
worn heart of Alice, and put joy there in 
place of grief, a clean face in place of a dirty 
one, and mended the raggeu little dress. It 
| was kind, cheering words that blessed the 
| little orphan, and benefitted her body and 
soul more than a silver or gold or costly rai- 
ment could have done, for they cannot bind- 
up a bleeding heart. 

It was kind, cheering words that Squire 
Cheerfal spoke to old Jacob that turned his 
sourness with the world, and the rich part of 
it in particular, into good-nature. The Squire 
told him the rich were not the best off always, 
that a contented mind was a continual feast, 
and, with a few light sayings and jokes, just 
the thing to please “Old Jacob,” he stirred up 
all his pleasant feelings, allayed his ugly ones, 
and we have seen the result in happiness and 
actual pecuniary benefit to himself and wife; 
for, if old Jacob had gone home as he was 
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before, or not gone home at all till dinner, 
poor Meggy would probably have lain there 
most of the forenoon, instead of going to Mrs. 
Dogoods and getting money and meat; and, if 
Jacob had not been happy and sung, he 
would have lost the quarter dollar sent as a 
tribute to his good-nature. 

It was kind, cheering words that James 
Hodges carried home to his young, overtaxed 
wife, that lightened her load; and as he spoke 
of the future when those children would be 
grown up their pride and joy, Mary looked at 
the “little treasures,” as he called them, with 
an incipient feeling of that same pride and 
joy. And when he said, “ These little crea- 
tures are links that bind us very tenderly 
together,” she was quite herself again, and, 
baby and all, went and sat upon his knee, 
and said with her former youthful, girlish 
enthusiasm, “ Oh, I am so happy!” Ah, if 
husbands and wives only knew and acted out 
more this beautiful philosophy of life—to try 
and please each other in little things, little 
kind, cheering words—how much more hap- 
piness there would be! 

It was this that cheered Wm. Eldridge, as 
he came to meet his family after a day of dis- 
appointment and trial. It was his wife’s kind, 
cheering words that won him over, and made 
for them a pleasant evening. No wife needs 
& homily read here. 

It was these kind, cheering words of faith 
and love and Christian sympathy which were 
as a polar star to guide that dying girl to 
another world; they spoke of a Saviour s love; 
of a Friend better than an earthly friend; of a 
meeting of loved ones hereafter; of a heaven 
of glory—an immortality of blessedness be- 


yond the grave. 
Oh, remember the “tconder ful gift that all 


may give!” Bestow itas you meet the rag- 
ged little urchin in the street, for thereby you 
may foster some genius, or raise some despond- 
ing “ nobleman of nature,” who may, through 
this simple means, become a bright star in the 
galaxy of learning or art. 

Wonderful, indeed, are the effects and results 
of this precious gift of kind words. Let us 
prize it more, and present it more frequently. 
Godey’s Lady's Book. 








For the Cabinet. 
Calmar.—A Scottish Legend. 
BY JOHN CARR MILLER. 
Where the mountain's snowy crest 
Gleams above the eagle's nest, 
Day's departing glories rest, 


So upon the patriot’s sight 

Lingers long the vision bright, 

Of aglory, quenched in night. 
Calmar dreamed of Liberty, 
Dreamed his countrymen were free, 
Heard their song of jubilee : 


Saw their rapture-beaming eyes— 
From their altars saw arise 
Grateful incense to the skies. 


“God of battles! unto Thee 
Father of the faithful free 
Bend we now the willing knee, 


“Lord! be THov our rock and tower— 
Hear us in our triumph hour, 
Save us fron the spoiling power. 


- Hear us for our father-land— 


May our country ever stand 
Saved by thine almighty hand ! 


“May our banner ever wave 
O’er the freedom-loving brave, 
NEVER, NEVER O’er 8 SLAVE ! 


“God ofnations! unto THEE, 
Father of the faithful free, 
Bend we now the willing knee|’’ 


Calmar ! thou hast dream'd in vain! 
Of atyrant’s hated reign, 
Loud thy countryman complain. 


Lo! they toss their hands on high— 
Rings the welkin with the ery 
“Calmar! lead to victory!” 


Hark! he answers to their call, 
Armed to conquer, or to fall 
Calmar cometh ; “ Rouse ye all! 


“ Rise! upon the battle plain 
Strike for freedom once again ! 
Break the tyrant’s galling chain ! 


“Grasp the shield and draw the swerd— 
Vengeance seize the, bireling horde, 
Vengeance be our battle-word ! 


“Lo! they come ! the foeman come !— 
Rolls the gpirit-stirring drum, 

Let our vengeful charge be dumb !”’ 
Gleamed his battle blade on high— 
Burst his thrilling battle-cry— 
“Vengeance! Death or Liberty f” 


Loud the signal trumpet rung, 
Charging hosts to battle sprung, 
Arms on armor clashing rung— 
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Blood in crimson terrents gushed, 
Red the front of battle blushed, 
Calmar’s voice in death was hushed. 
But ere closed his glazing eye, 

On his banner blazing high, 
Perched the blood-bought victory ! 


Dying hero, not in vain, 
On thy vision-haunted brain 
Dawned the light of Freedom's reign ! 


Russell, Ohio. 


Macaulay, the Historian. 


Thomas Babington Macaulay is the son of 
Zackary Macaulay, formerly a West India 
merchant, and known in public life as the per- 
sonal friend and coadjutor of the celebrated 
Wilberforce. For mercantile pursuits, the 
son does not appear to have had any inclina- 
tion ; but in regard to popular and political 
objects, he has inherited all the zeal, and per- 
haps more than the judgement of his father. — 
His education, webelieve,was begun at home, 
efficiently advanced under the Rev. Mr. Pres- 
ton, at Shelford, in Cambridgeshire ; and 
subsequently completed at Trinity College, 
Cambridge. He was entered inthe latter in 
1818, and, some years later, took his bachelor’s 
degree, in the ordinary course. In 1819, he 
obtained the chancellor's medal, awarded to 
compositions in English verse. Judging from 
what he has said in one of his reviews of prize 
poems generally, it would not seem that he af- 
terwards thought much of this distinction — 
Speaking in allusion to Sir Roger Newdigate’s 
restriction of such a poem to fifty lines, he 
pleasantly commends the regulation: “The 
world, we believe, is pretty well agreed,” says 
he, “in thinking that the shorter a prize-poem 
is, the better.” Mr. Macaulay, however, won 
eonsiderably higher honors, and, indeed, gained 
the very highest in classical departments, 
which the university could confer, After 
leaving college, he applied himself to the 
study of law, and was called to the bar in 1826. 
Whether he ever intended to practice is not 
known to us; but it seems likely that his 
principal object was to gain a more ready in- 
troduction into literary and public life. Be 
this as it may, it is certain that he began very 
early to apply himself to literature. He was 
one of the first and ablest among the con- 














tributors to Knight's Quarterly Magazine; 
and in due season gained access to the Ed- 
inburgh Review. The article on Milton— 
the first in the collection of his essays—ap- 
peared in that journal in 1827. It has some- 
times been spoken of as a finely-finished and 
even splendid composition; but Macaulay 
himself has referred to it as being “ overlouded 
with gaudy and ungraceful ornament.” “ Writ- 
ten,” says he,“ when the author was fresh 
from college, it‘contains scarcely a paragraph 
such as his matured judgment approves.” It 
was, nevertheless, a performance of great 
vigor and promise, and instantly raised the 
writer to a distinguished elevation among his 
literary contemporaries. His subsequent con- 
tributions to the Edinburgh Review were 
leas. ornate and florid, and became gradually 
more and more remarkable for a perfect and 
exquisite simplicity. By his connection with 
this journal, he gained the intimacy and 
friendship of Mr Jeffrey, (since Lord Jeffrey,) 
the editor; an agreeable relationship, which 
existed as long as the latter lived. 

In 1831, Mr. Macaulay entered Parliament 
as member for Calne, a borough in the inter- 
est of Lord Lansdowne. He made his first 
speech iu favor of the Reform Bill, and short- 
ly came to be considered a permanent member 
of the Whig party. With this party he has 
been all along associated, and in his political 
disquisitions appears chiefly as its champion 
and philosophical representative. His elo- 
quence and manifest capacity for the discus- 
sion of affairs gave him great popularity in 
the House, and won for him the respect and 
favor of the leaders in the ministry. He was 
not a frequent speaker; but when he did 
speak, it was generally on some important 
question, with all the bearings and particu- 
lars of which he had made himself intimate- 
ly acquainted. Those who were in a position 
to appreciate his powers, spoke of him in the 
highest terms of eulogy. Jeffrey, writing to 
Lord Cockburn, in 1833, observes: “Mac is 
a marvellous person. He made the very best 
speech that has been made this session, on 
India, a few nights ago, to a house of less 
than fifty. The speaker, who is a severe judge 
says he rather thinks it the best speech he 
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ever heard.’ The men of the Whig admin- 
‘istration must have entertained a somewhat 
similar opinion: at any rate, they kept their 
eyes upon him, and embraced an early op- 
portunity for enlisting him in their service. — 
In 1834, after being elected for Leeds, he 
‘was appointed to the office of Secretary to 
the India Board. The aptness for business, 
and general ability he manifested in this pos'- 
‘tion, caused him shortly afterwards to be 
made a member of the East India Company’s 
‘Supreme Council, at Caleutta—an appoint- 
ment for which he vacated his seat in Par- 
liament, and proceeded forthwith to India— 
He was absent four years, returning to Eng- 
land in 1838. During his stay in India, he 
largely extended -his knowledge of its policy 
and affairs, so that when writing, subsequent- 
ly, on the careers of Clive and Warren Has- 
tings, he showed himself accurately informed 
of all their personal proceedings, and thor- 
oughly conversant with the whole range of 
circumstances connected with the rise and 
consvlidation of our Indian Empire. The 
year after his return, Macaulay was elected 
for Edinburgh, and in the following year ac- 
cepted office as Secretary of War. When 
the Whig ascendency was broken up in 1841, 
he steadily and consistently supported his 
party in opposition. Some of his votes, how- 
ever, gave offence to his constituents—a me- 
morable one on the Maynooth grant especial- 
ly—avd at the general election of 1847, he 
lost his seat for the Scottish capital. He 
would have had little difficulty in getting re- 
turned for some one of the English buroughs, 
buat he declined all solicitations, and refused 
to sit for any other place than the one which 
had rejected him. Time wears down many 
prejudices; and the honor that was then de- 
nied him, was last year restored, and that in 
a manner highly flattering to himself. It will 
be remembered that, without canvassing, with- 
out even coming forward as a candidate, he 
was triumphantly returned for Edinburgh, at 
the head of the poll. His four years’ exclu- 
sion from public life are understood to have 
been industriously devoted to literary pur- 
suits—mainly, we believe, to the preparation 


of his elaborate “ History of England, from | 























the Accession of James II;” two volumes of 
which were published at the close of 1848, 
and have now reached their sixth edition; and 
two other volumes are expected to be forth- 
coming in the course of the present year. 
Both as a statesman and a writer, though 
in general a supporter of Whig principles, 
Mr. Macaulay has sometimes been the advo- 
cate of a more liberal national policy than 
that aspired after by his party; and, upon the 
whole, it may be said, that he has used the in- 
fluence of his position in behalf of free opin- 
ion, commercial liberty, a more general exten- 
sion of education among the people, and a 
better adjustment of those relations of ranks 
and classes which are commonly believed, by 
advanced thinkers, to require emendation as 
a consequence and condition of our material 
and social progress——Chambers’ Repository. 


Time's Power to Change. 


BY LINA LINWOOD. 





Time has a power to change all the things 
earthly. The lisping infant of to-day, soon will 
be a cold-hearted man of the world. The ro- 
sy cheeked maiden who gives her heart in, 
trusting fondness to-day, may to-morrow weep 
over the broken vows of him who swore to 
cherish and protect her. “One day, unalloyed 
happiness may be ours—the next,our cup may 
be filled with misery unutterable. Yes, time 
has a power to sever friendship’s golden chain, 
a power to cool love’s most fervent heat, leav- 
ing the heart to mourn over blighted affection, 
and joyous hours past never to return. It 
has a power to plant the undying root of de- 
spair, where . once flourished the bright and 
beauteous buds of hope, leaving the soul all 
seathed and desolate. Ah ! 'ime, thou art. 
indeed a destroyer! The rose of to-day, will 
bea withered stem to-morrow ; the bright 
visions of happiness meeting our fancy’s eye 
in the gay season of childhood and youth, will 
give place soon to the dark, cold, dull realities 
of maturer years. The bright and towering 
intellect time may change, and the listless eye 
show that where reason once sat enthroned, 
there is now a perfect vacuity. Oh time! 
thou relentless destroyer. Thou takest the 
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brightest of earth’s children to an untimely 
grave, leaving weeping friends to mourn over 
the tomb of departed hopes and lofty aspira- 
tions. Thou levellest in the dust the monu- 
ments that proud man has raised to perpetuate 
the memory of those he loved, and thou hur- 
riest into dark oblivion, the names of those 
who have struggled for & name and for fame. 
Thou levellest low in the dust, the great cities 
which man has vainly boasted would remain 
forever. 

In thy onward march thou sparest neither 
friend nor foe—all are compelled to yield to 
thy mighty power, even as thou dictatest to 
them. Thou hast the power to sow the undy- 
ing seeds of remorse in that heart, where all 
was once fair and innocent, asin the heart of 
an angel of light. Thou placest pale melan- 
choly upon the brow, which once was wreath- 
ed in sunny smiles; and thou sowest the seeds 
of jealousy and suspicion,upon that soil where 
once flourished kindly affections and ardent 
love. But in thy onward career, there is one 
thing thou in vain tryest to change—to de- 
stroy. Ah yes,there are fond and faithful hearts 
over which thou exercisest thy power to 
change. Yes, there are hearts which never 
grow old. The once glossy black hair, may 
be bleached by the snows of many winters— 
the hand may grow palsied with age—the 
brow may be traced deep with furrows of sor- 
row—indeed, the whole outward man may be 
changed, but the heart may be FoREVER 
young. It may bask forever in the youth of 
its existence, in the glad sunlight of perpetual 
spring, and its beauteous, ever-decaying ver- 
dure, but grow more beautiful,as time marches 
on, changing all things else in its course. Be 
grateful then, oh, my heart, that thou hast the 
power to retain thy youthful vigor, that thou 
hast the glorious power, if thou wilt but exer- 
cise it, of remaining, amid the general decay 
of all things, forever young. A 

St. Joseph, 1853. 


How to Live. 
‘We live in deeds, not years ; in thoughts, met breaths ; 
In feeling, not in figures on a dial. 
‘We should count time by heart-throbs. He mest lives 
Who thinks most ; feels the noblest ; acts the bent.— Bei- 
spy. 








Enitor’s Beportwent. 


Coming Home. 


The falling leaves, and fading flowers; the 
ripening fruite of earth, and the withdrawal 
of the sun’s genial rays; the chilling winds, 
and clouds, and storms, all betoken the ap- 
proach of winter. 

The feathered songsters, warned by the first 
faint wailings of the wintry blast, hasten to 
their Southern homes; and, even so, the dear 
ones from many an earthly home, who, da- 
ring the warm sultry summer time, have, like 
the birds, been flitting about, from flower to 
flower, ’mid shady groves; or darting away 
far into the depths of Nature’s wilds; or, per- 
chance, listening, awe-struck, to the .roar ot 
the cataract; or, gathering again in the old 
home-nest, warbled the thanksgivings, of happy 
re-union: they are all coming home from their 
wanderings. Coming home, to bless and 
cheer the little nestlings, and the lonely mate; 
coming home, to make glad, loving, trusting 
hearts, and to enliven the winter fireside with 
the never wearying rehearsal of the summer's 
enjoyments. 

We, too, have taken short and hasty flights 
from the home-nest; not the delightful trip 
we had planned, and talked, and written about 
for so many months; not on a leisurely visit 
to friends, from whom we had been separated 
many long years. No, that was denied us; 
| but we went where imperative duty called; 
and, as is ever true, there were flowers by the 
way, and the path of duty was also the path 
of pleasure. Our first trip was to Buffalo, on 
the steamer May Frowrer. The day was de- 
lightful, scarcely a zephyr’s breath disturbed 
| the sleeping waters, and the noble boat moved 
gracefully, with her precious freight of human 
life, as if conscious of the value of her burden 

The passengers were a happy company, 
| most of them were acquaintances, and time 
| passed rapidly and pleasantly. The discom- 
‘forts of a night's attempted repose on the 
| cabin floor, made us wish the number of pas- 

sengers somewhat lessened; but this trifling 
annoyance passed away with the night. At 
| dawn we were in Buffalo. 
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Reference to the City Directory discovered 
the residence of friends, and we were soon in 
the princely mansion of a dear cousin, a mere 
school-girl when we last met; both of us 
have drained the cup of sorrow and bereave- 
ment in the long years of our separation; how 
joyful now to meet ‘neath brighter skies. 

Other dear friends gathered around, and 
most delightfully the swift-winged hours 
swept by. 

We stole away from the charmed circle, to 
gaze for a few hours on the sublime beauties 
of Niagara; too short a time for full appre- 
ciation, yet the soul, iu a vain endeavor to 
daguerreotype upon itself this single picture 
of the Eternal Mind, shrinks back, and weari- 
ly exclaims, “I cannot grasp this mighty 
shadowing forth of the Divinity.” 

Another day in Buffalo. How pleasant the 

intercourse with friends; how refreshing to 
the world-worn spirit to revive old affections, 
to call up childhood’s sweet memories, to 
dwell with mournful tenderness on the virtues 
of the departed, and, as we realize that the 
circle of kindred on earth grows smaller, to 
draw closer to each other's hearts, and rejoice 
that there is a land of blessed reunion. 
' Buffalo is a fine, prosperous city, and the 
environs are delightful; princely mansions 
rise from the midst of highly cultivated 
grounds, and an almost Sabbath quietude pre- 
vails, in sight of the bustling "Change. We 
rode to the Forest Lawn Cemetery, and was 
forcible struck with its resemblance to our 
own Elmwood. There were many beautiful 
monuments; a greater expenditure of wealth 
than Detroit has made. Some of the devices 
were very appropriate and beautiful. 

The shadows of night rested on the bosom 
of the sake, and the lights flashed brightly 
from the bBumerous water-crafts that were 
crowded intg the narrow creek, whefl we 
stood on the detk of the steamer Ocean, and 
said adieu to frie ds. Nine o'clock came, and 
we were on our hon ward way. 

After a night's rep 98¢ in a good state-room, 
with the cleanest beda'Wg we have seen on a 
steamer in a long time, we @Woke, to find the 
boat making her way aga, Ust & strong wind, 








and tossing and rolling at a most uncomforta-: 
ble rate. There was a very large load of pas 
sengers, and we could not help feeling sympa- 
thy for the sea-sick sufferings of those around 
us, though it was not, after all, the truly ap- 
preciative kind, as we had never been thus: 
afflicted. To ourself, there is too much real 
enjoyment in gazing at the angry foam-crested 
waters, and in focking in the great cradle of 
a steamboat, to “ become sea-sick. in the vain 
attempt to hold the vessel still,” so, when we 
could forget others, the storm was but a pleas- 
ing episode in our journey. 

A few days at home, and then one calm, 
starlit evening we went on board the. 
steamer Cleveland, to visit the beautiful “ For- 
est City.” It is only to go to sleep at night, 
in a luxurious state-room, at Detroit, and 
awake at early dawn of the succeeding morn- 
ing, and look out upon the high bluffs which 
rise above the Cuyahoga river, on one side of 
which is Ohio City, and on. the other, the city 
of Cleveland. ‘To make arrangements for’ 
paper for the “Cabinet” being the particular 
object of our visit, our kind friend, Mr. H——,. 
procured a carriage, and about 9 o’clock we set 
out to visit the “ Cuyahoga River Mills,” about 
two miles from the city. The morning was as 
fine as ever blessed the earth, and the scenery 
enough to wake up an appreciation of the: 
beautiful, in the breast of the most matter-of-- 
fact money-getter in the world. 

The banks of the Cuyahoga are high and 
steep, yet not too abrupt to be covered with." 
green-sward from summit to base. The pa~ 
per-mills are built on a little semi-circular plain, 
on the very margin of the river; a more com- ~ 
modious situation for such a purpose can 
searcely be imagined. 

After an hour spent in negociations, and in. 
looking at the process of paper-making, we 
returned to Cleveland in time for dinner. 

In the afternoon, by the polite invitation of 
Capt. H——, we rode over to the Water Cure 
Establishment, about three miles from the 
city. On our way, we rode through the City 
Cemetery, a quiet, shaded, peaceful place, im 
the very midst of the City,—the resting plaee 
of the dead, surrounded by the dwellings of 
the living. We have never seen a burial- 
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place that seemed so lovely, so home-like, so 
entirely divested of that dread of being re- 
moved from the presence of the living, which 
has a place in every human heart. We 
reached the Water Cure in time to witness 
the gymnastic exercises of the patients. ‘These 
waried, and somewhat violent exercises are 
amusing te the spectator, and, judging from 
the appearance of the patients, the spirit of 
mirth and mischief is rather promoted, than 
washed away by hydropathy. We wandered 
about the grounds, and found them large, and 


well adapted to the wants of the Institution. | 


The building is large, and appears commodi- 
ous; but we had no means of gaining any 
information,except from external appearances, 
as no one spoke to us while there, except a 
new patient who came down with us from 
Detroit, the night previous; the physician, 
and a number of the nurses were present, but 
courteous treatment of strangers, and the 
gratuitous imparting of information, is ap- 
parently no part of hydropathic treatment. 
_ The remainder of the afternoon was spent 
in riding through the city. Nearly every 
street is lined on both sides with large luxu- 
riant maples, and one frequently finds exten- 
sive parks, deeply shaded with this most 
beautiful of forest trees. The streets are 
broad, cleanly, and unusually well-built, even 
along the river we saw fewer indications of 
. abject poverty than is usual in sea-port towns. 
Thus passed the day, and when at night 
we were again on our homeward way, thanks- 
givings mingled with our evening orisons, for 
the pleasures of the day, so much augmented 
by the kindness of our noble-hearted friends. 


——_eo 
==> -0-— 


Manly worth, elevation of intellect, and en- 
thusiasm, are to me the noblest things on 
earth, superhuman, and the best pledge of 
our higher destination, heavenly origin, and 
divine illumination. 








Neatness, and its reverse, among the poor, 
are an almost certain test of their moral char- 
acter—Dr. Whitaker. 





Virtue is the true road to happiness. 








Ep sreop Book. 


Oh Fanny! Fanny ! we wish the following 
sketch were not so true: 


ASketch from life ; or the Age of Pro- 
gress. 








Look into yonder window; what do you 
see? nothing new, surely ;—nothing but what 
the angels have looked smilingly down upon 
since the morning stars first sang together.— 
Nothing but a loving mother hushing upon 
her faithful breast a wailing babe; whose 
little life hangs by a slender thread: mortal 
lips have said, “The boy must die.” 

A mother’s hope never dies—She clas 
him closer to her breast, and gazes upwards; 
—food, and sleep, and rest, are forgotten, so 
that that little flickering taper die not out— 
Gently upon her soft warm breast she woos 
for it, baby slumbers; long weary nights up 
and down the cottage floor, she paces, sooth- 
ing its restless moaning. Suns rise and set; 
stars pale; seasons come and go;—she heeds 
them not, so that those languid eyes but 
beam brightness. Down the meadow, b 
the brook, on the hill side she seeks wit 


‘| him the health-restoring breeze. 


God be praised, health comes at last |= 
What joy to see the rosy flush mantle on 
the pallid cheek; what joy to see the shrunk- 
en limbs grow round with health; what joy 
to see the damp thin locks grow crisp and 
glossy? What matter, though the knitting 
lie neglected—or the spinning wheel be dumb, 
so that the soaring kite or bouncing ball but 
vege his boyish fancy and prompt the glee- 

shout? What matter that the coarser 
fare be hers, so that the daintier morsel pass 
his rosy lip ? ‘What matter that her robe 
be threadbare, so that his graceful limbs be 
clad in Joseph’s rainbow coat ? What mat- 
ter that her couch be hard, so that his sun- 
ny head rest nightly on a downy pillow ?— 
What matter that her slender purse be empty, 
so that his childish heart may never know 
denial ? 

Years roll on—That loving mother’s eye 

ows dim ; her glossy locks are silvered; her 
eatures are sharp and shrunken; her footsteps 
slow and tottering. Andthe boy? the cher- 
ished Joseph ? he, of the bold bright eye, and 
sinewy limb, and bounding step;—surely, 
from his kind hand shall flowers be strewn on 
the dim downward path to the dark valley?— 
surely, her son’s strong arm be hers to lean 
on;—his voice of music sweeter to her dull 
ear than — singing. 

No, no.—The hum of busy life has struck 


! upon his ear, drowning the voice of love. He 
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“No,” was the prompt half-indignant an- 
swer, “I’ve gota grandmother.” . 

Love that woman. Sit at her feet, 
and learn of her, patient lessons ftom the past. 
Though she knows no rule of grammar, can- 
not tell the boundaries of distant States, or 
the history of nations, she has that, poe 
which exceeds all lore-wisdom. She has 
fought life's battles, and conquered. She has 
laid her treasures away, and grown purer, 
stronger, through tears of sorrow. Never let 
her feel the sting of ingratitude. Sit at her 
feet. She will tell you all the dangers of 
life’s journey, and teach you how to go cheer- 
| fully and smiling to the gate of death, trust- 
ing, like her, in a blissful hereafter. 

Crying Cuprey.—Crying children in coanemmenees 
church are usually considered as nuisances, We wish we had more “method,” our own 
and taken out, but this is not always the case, || “bump of order” is deficient, but we fully be- 
as the following anecdote from the Ladies || eve in the following: 

Repository for April will show: === |; Mernon.—A lady was complimenting a 

“A brother, just returned from California, || clergyman in the fact that she could always 


THE SCRAP BOOK. 








has become ‘aman! refined, fastidious |—and | 

to his forgetful, unfilial heart, (God forgive | 

him) the mother who bore him is —— the 
7 


old woman |!” Fanny N, 
N. Y. Musical World and Times. 





A Geu.—One of the sweetest gems of poesy 
ever written, is the following, from the pen 
of Frances Ann Butier: 

“Better trust all, and be deceived, 
And weep that trust, and that deceiving, 
Than doubt one heart, that, if believed, 
Had blessed one’s life with true believing. 


“ Oh, in this mocking world, too fast | 
! 








The doubting fiend o'ertakes our youth ! } 
Better be cheated to the last, 
Than lose the blessed hope of truth.” 





| 
| 


says he was present in the congregation of | 
brother Owen, when a babe in the arms of | 
its mother began to cry. A thing so unusual | 


in California attracted not a little attention, | 


recollect, and recite more of the matter of his 
sermons, than those of any other minister she 
|; was in the habit of hearing. She could not 
| account for this, but she thought the fact 





and the mother rose to retire. ‘Don’t leave,’ || worthy of observation. The reverend gen- 
said the preacher, the sound of that babe’s |! tieman remarked that he could explain the 
voice is more interesting to many in this con- | ‘cause. “I happen,” he said, “to make a par- 
gregation than my own. It is, perhaps, the || ticular point of classifying my topics, it is a 
sweetest music many aman has heard sihce a@ || hobby of mine to do so, and, therefore, I 
long time ago when he took leave of his distant || never compose a sermon without first settling 
home. The effect was instantaneous and \| the relationship. and order of my arguments 
powerful, and a large portion of the congre- |! and illustrations. Su ppose, madam, that your 
gation melted into tears.” | servant was starting tor town, and you were 
|| obliged hastily to instruct her about a few 

How much we owe to our aged parents and |! small purchases, not having time to write 
Grandparents, and how lovely appears the || down the items ; and suppose you said, ‘Be 
character of one who never forgets the res- | sure to bring some tea, and also some soap, 


A 9 tae |; and coffee too, by the by; and some powder- 
= 7 pelle miemneg Soe home ‘| blue; and don't forget to bring a few light 


|| cakes, and a little starch, and some sugar ; 
The Home Grandmother. 


|| and, now.I think of it, soda,'—you would not 
; _. |, be surprised if her memory failed her with re- 
_She isby the fire—a dear old lady, with || gard to one or two of the articles: But if 
nicely crimped and plaited cap-horder, and || your commission ran thus:—‘ Now, Mary, to- 
the old-fashioned spectacles—as pleasant a || morrow we are going to have some friends to 
— of home grandmother, as any living |! tea, therefore bring a supply of tea, and coffee, 
eart could wish to see. The oracle of the |! and sugar, and light cakes ; and the next 
family—the record of births, deaths and mar- |! day, you know, is washing-day, so that we shall : 
riages—the narrator of good old revolution- || want. soap, and starch, and soda, and pow- 
ary stories, that keep bright young eyes big, || der-blue;’ it is most likely that she ro re- 
and wide awake, till the evening log falls to |! tain your order as easily as you retain my 
ashes—what should we do without the home |} sermon.” 
tandmother ? How many little faults she | 
ides! What a delightful special pleader is | 
she, when the rod, held by maternal fingers, | 
trembles o’er the urchin’s unfortunate head! | 
“Do you get many lickings ?” inquired a} 
flaxén-haired youngster to his curly-headed | 
playmate. 








There is such a thing as genuine aristocra- 
cy, and a very beautiful trait of character 
it is too—we wish every American, and es- 
pecially every American lady, would more 
earnestly strive to become truly aristocratic. 
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We cut the following recipe from an ex- 
change, for the mutual benefit of ourself 
and our readers: 

How to Become Aristovratic.—Mr. Me- 
chi, of razor-strop and high-farming celebrity, 
has been instructing the people of Colches- 
ter “how to become aristocratic.” Such was 
the subject upon which he lectured to the 
Mechanics’ Institute. His recipe was not a 
bad one ; we can give it in one word—excel ! 
He says: “It has been my privilege to mix 
somewhat frequently with our nobility, and I 
can only say that their society is most agreea- 
ble and instructive, and that the more you 
know of them, the better you like them. It 
is at all times pleasant to meet with persons 
of refinement, education and travel. There 
is in such people a deferential regard to eti- 
quette and good breeding, which softens and 
polishes the asperities of our nature. I can- 
not like clumsiness or ignorance. I would 
rather have my pockets cleverly picked by 
an accomplished member of the swell-ni.'), 
than be knocked on the head by a clumsy 
foot-pad. A manisa man, whether in er- 
mine or fustian ; but, I do say, however good 
he may be, he, like sterling gold or solid gran- 
ite, will be all the better for polishing.” 

While we admire genuine aristocracy, that 
excellence which makes man superior to kis 
fellow, we as much despise that counterfeit, 
which bases its pretensions only on the posses- 
sion ofa few more dollars than may have fallen 
to the lot of others. Americans can have no 
titled ancestry on which to base their preten- 
sions to superiority, and all attempts to estab- 
lish a “nobility of blood” is perfectly redicu- 
lous. 

Saxe gives expression to his feelings on 
the subject, in the following characteristic 
jines: 

“ Ofall the notable things on earth, 

The queerest one is pride of birth 

Among our ‘fierce democracie "’ 

A bridge across a hundred years, 

Without a prop to save it from sneers, 

Not even a couple of rotten peers— 


A thing for laughter, flouts and jeers, 
Is American aristocracy, 


* Depend upon it my snobbish friend, 
Your family thread you can’t ascend, 
Without good reasons to apprehend 
You may find it waxed at the further end 
By some plebian vocation ! 
Or, worse than that, your boasted line 
May end in a loop of stronger twine, 
That p some worthy relation !” 
SAxE. 





Three things to avoid—idleness, loquacity, 
and flippant jesting. 








TRIADS FCR YOU TO REMEMBER.—Three 
things to love—courage gentleness, affection- 
atendss. 

Three things to admire—inteilectual pow- 
er, dignity, gracefulness. 

Three things to hate—cruelty, arrogance 
ingratitude, 


Three things to reverence—religion, justice, 


self-denial. 

Three things to delight in—beauty, frank- 
ness, freedom. 

Three things to wish for—health, friends, 
a cheerful spirit. 
Three things to pray or—faith, peace, puri- 
ty. ‘ 

Three things to like—cordiality, good-hu- 
mor, mirthfulness. 

Three things to suspect—flattery, puritan- 
ism, sudden affection. 


Tue Atrine Horn.—The Alpine horn has 


on the lofty hills of Switzerland, another still 
more solemn and religious use, besides that of 
the cowcall. When the sun has set in the 
valley, and his rays still glimmer on the snowy 
tops of the Alps, the shepherd who dwells on 
the highest of them, immediately seizes his 
horn, and calls through it, “Praise God the 
Lord!” All the neighboring shepherds, as 
soon as they hear this sound, seize their Al- 
pine horns, hasten out of their huts, and re- 
peat it. This often lasts a quarter of an hour, 
and the name of the Lord is re-echoed from 
the mountains and rocks. At last there is a 
solemn silence ; all kneel, and with uncovered 
heads, pray. In the mean time it has become 
completely dark. “Good night,” the highest 
shepherd exclaims through his speaking trum- 
pet. “Good night !” resounds from all the 
mountains and the sides of the rocks. Then 
each goes to repose. 





Amusinc Nawrs.—Goodell, in his account 
of his Missionary labors in Turkey, gives the 
following names of Turkish females. It would 
seem that the fair of Turkey are very select 
in their choice of names : . 

“Doodoo, in American,” says Mr. Goodell, 
“signifies Miss; and it is always placed after 
the name instead of before it. with us. Ta- 
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koohi, Doodoo is Miss Queen. This is a very 
common name with the Armenians, and we 
have always had several of that name in 
school. Soorpoohi Doodoo is Miss Holiness. 
Aroosiag Doodoo is Miss Morning Star— 
This Miss Morning Star is now an assistant in 
the school, and a very important helper. Av- 
braxis Doodoo is Miss Good Works. Saphik 
Doodoo is Miss Wisdom. This Miss Wisdom 
has recently becn married to Mr. Glad Tid- 
ings, viz:—Aveden, which in American signi- 
fies good news or glad tidings. Another one 
has been married to Mr. Resurrection, viz:— 
Harootun.” 


The following description of the “ noblest 
work of God,” we find in the Genius of Lib- 
erty at Cincindati. It is a beautiful picture: 

In the farming distriet of L———, lived a 
man of few words, of little personal expres- 





_ sion, of no ‘attraction to the stranger, and of 


no particular mark to the occasional observer. 
By word and manner he conversed but little 
with the world. The voice, the eye, the 
countenance, the gesture, were apparently, not 
noble enough for him, to talk to the world 
with. He sought a different channel of ex- 
pression ; one of pure Gold. He chose the 
one that his Maker had ever used with him, 
Acts were hislanguage. His voice was heard 
in what he did. It was, like that of Nature’s, 
silent, yet audible as the roar of cannon.— 
Those who heard this speech of his, soon dis- 
covered another golden trait, that every action 


was honest. 
Whatever he did was well done. The acts 


of his God were complete—were faithfully 
done. No half-work in the realm of the In- 
finite. In the construction of the bee, the 
rose, the pine, the intellect, the heart, the fin- 
ger and the sun, his Creator embodied Hon- 
esty. The work was perfect. And the more 
he studied the works of his Father, the more 


he loved them. 
Such became his patern. To his work he 


was faithful. Through his works he was 
made manifest to his friends, His acts coiled 
all the tendrils of his wife around him ; and 
the friendship of his neighbors, was to him 





like the fragrance of a thousand roses.. Hon- 
esty made his heart her home. 





Literary Antices. 

Tue Rector or St. Barpo.ru’s, on SuPER- 
annuaTEeD. By E. W.Sxuxiton, A. M—Pub- 
lished by Charles Scribner, New York. 

A new work with the above title, has just 
been laid on ourtable ; we have hardly had 
time to glance at its contents but infer from 
appearances, that it is a quaint and interesting 
autobiography. 

Believing that the commendations of the 
press, should be, at least, the honest opinion 
of the Editor, and having resolved never to re- 
commend a book until we have read enough 
of its contents to judge of its general charac- 
ter,we shall speak more definitely of the “Rec- 
tor” in a future number. 

This work is for sale by Kerr & Doveary, 
Detroit. 





Tue Younec Lapies’ Frienp. By Mars. 
Joun Farrar.—We like the appearance of 
this new work, and judging from its Table of 
Contents, it is, indeed, a “Friend to Young 
Ladies.” We hope to read the book and 
give a more definite opinion in our next Num- 
ber. 

This work is not for sale at the book stores 
but can be obtained of Mr. B. W. Phillips, 
General Agent of the Union Book Associa- 
tion, of New York, who is now travelling 
through Michigan. e 





Literary Messencer, Burrato, N. Y. 
This is an old and valued friend, and, like all 
time enduring friendships, more highly prized 
every year. The Editor, J. Clement, is the 
embodiment of industry and perseverance.— 
Terms $1,50 a year. 








a 


Tue Micnican Farmer—Is an old friend 
and favorite ; it has certainly improved in ty- 
pographieal appearance under the new admin- 
istration, and we presume the contents are 
quite as valuable to the patrons. Mr. John- 
t one is certainly an able Editor, and with his 
coadjutors must render the Farmer a very val- 
uable work. Terms $1, a year. 

Published monthly by Johnstone and 
Duncklee Detroit. 
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Lapres’ Curist1an AnnvAl—Is a very 
neat Publication, and sustains. the character 
which its name imports. We wish it abun- 
dant success. J. Challen, Editor. Publish- 
ed at-No. 146 Wallace st., Philadelphia— 
Terms, $1,00 a year, in advance. 





Tue Unirep Sratzs Iuiustratep.—We 
have received the first Part of this splendid 
work, and consider it one of the finest orna- 
ments for the parlor table we have seen. Each 
Part contains four fine steel plate engravings; 
with descriptions by Charles H. Dana, printed 
in large elegant type on good quarto paper. 

Price of single number 50 cts. Single vol- 
ume $5,00. The two volumes with a premi- | 
um plate, $10,00. 

Published by Hermann J. Meyer, 164 Wil- 
liam st., N. Y. 





Gopey’s Lapy’s Book ror Ocroper.—This | 

. . . . | 

number, Jike its predecessors, is replete with | 
interest. We admire Graham, Harper, and | 


Putnam, but the Lady’s Book, to while away | 


a leisare hour, or to soothe a ruffled spirit, is 
decidedly our favorite. Terms, $3 per annum | 
in advance. Address Louis A. Godey, 113 | 


Chesnut st., Philadelphia. 








Lapies’ WreatH AND Parior Axxva—| 
We notice from the August No. of the 
“Family Circle, and Parlor Annual,” that the | 
“Ladies Wreath” has been united with | 
it, and the work will be hereafter published un- | 


der the title of “Ladies Wreath and P rior || 


Annual.” We doubt not that the union of | 
the two will be highly advantageous to sub- 
seribers. ‘Terms $1, a year in advance. Pub- 
lished by Burdick, Reed & Brothers, New 
York. 


--_——_- —~- eee 





Farmers Companion, Derroit.—This ex- | 


cellent work is fast gaining popularity. It is! 
well printed and worth twice the sub-| 
scription price. The proprietors must have | 
a very large subscriptionlist, to be able to pub- | 
lish such a work at fifty cents a year. 


a 


| 





' ‘Tue Tempar’s Macazine, Crxctnnati, 0.— 
An interesting monthly devoted to the cause 
of Temperance, and the Organ of the Temple 
of Honor, Every Templar and Son of Tem- 








perance should patronize this publication — 
Only one dollar ‘a year in advance. Edited 
and Published by J. Wadsworth. 


Lapies’ Keepsake and Home Lisrary— 
Is a neatly printed Magazine, filled with choice 
reading, and should occupy a place in the Li- 
brary of every home. Published by John 8. 
Taylor, No. 117 Ann St., New York. Terms: 
$1 a year in advance. 


A Word to Correspondents. 


We receive a great many communications 
from young writers, some of which possess 
considerable merit, and yet are not sufficiently 
mature in thought and expression to justify 
us in giving them a place in the Cabinet ,with- 
out note or comment ; yet they are too good 
to be entirely rejected,so we are thinking of 
devoting three or four pages in each number, 
| toa Young Writer's Department, where our 
| friends may see themselves in print. And, if 
| we do this, we hereby notify our young friends 
| that their manuscripts will appear unmutilat- 
| ed,and uncorrected. We will read the proof 
| “by copy,” and if you mis-spell a word, or mis- 
| construct a sentence, why we can’t help it. If 














| you give a beautiful thought, well expressed, 


| you shall have the same again. Isn't that 
| fair? Write on one side of the paper only, 
| spel correctly, punctuate properly, and pay 
your postage, and we will give you a place in 


| the Cabinet. 





Our Agents. 
We are very grateful for the services of 
| those friends who feel sufficient interest in the 
| welfare of the Cabinet to act as Loca, AGENTS. 
One lady, without solicitation on our part,has 
sent us a list of twenty one new subscribers ; 
others are doing all they can for us, and will 
| please accept our thanks. 
Vague rumors have reached us, that persons 
| formerly connected with the “ Miscellany,” as 
| Agents, are now obtaining subscribers for 
| the “Cabinet” without accounting to us 
for the funds received. We hope all subscri- 
bers for the Cabinet will examine the certifi- 
cates of Travelling Agents ; as none are duly 
| authorized, except those who have certificates: 
signed by the present Publisher. 
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